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FOREIGN ORE 


PURCHASED BY EASTERN BLAST 
FURNACE INTERESTS. 
Burlington Places Rail Order—New 
York Central Figuring on Cars— 
American Car & Foundry Co. 
Inquires for Pig Iron. 

Eastern furnace interests have pur- 
chased a large tonnage of foreign ore 
for 1909 delivery. Most of this ore 
will come from Spain, but some will 
be shipped from Nova Scotia. The 
purchases amount to about 600,000 tons 
of foreign ore, and there has also 
been considerable trading in local ores 
in the east, consumers figuring that 
they can get foreign and local ores 
at somewhat lower prices than Lake 
Superior ores can be delivered. 

Sales of pig iron have been 
including 


moderate, 


Pig Iron very 
Market 15,000 tons of basic for the 


district An 
inquiry for 8,000 tons has been sent 


Philadelphia 


out by the American Car & Foundry 


Co., at St. Louis, for the Detroit 
plant, calling for 5,000 tons of gray 
forge, 2,000 tons of No. 2, and 1,000 
tons of No. 1, 


March to June. .One large eastern 


deliveries to be from 
interest has over 100,000 tons of orders 
on its books taken since the election, 


, 
and several others have 


tonnages of 
fully half that amount. On account of 
the heavy sales made, furnaces gener- 
ally are very firm in their views as to 
sales for the second half of the year. 

The first important order 
Railroad for steel rails to be record- 
Buying cd is that of the Chicago, 

Burlington & Quincy, for 
40,000 tons, of which 30,000 will be 
rolled by the Steel Corporation, and 
10,000 by the Colorado Fuel & Iron 
Co. The buying of track fastenings 
continues at a heavy rate, and the ag- 


gregate since Nov. 15 is fully 300,000 





kegs. The New York Central is un- 
derstood to be figuring on 30,000 cars; 
the Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio has 
ordered 2,250 steel gondolas from the 
Pressed Steel Car Co., and the Pitts- 
burg & Lake Erie has contracted for 
500 steel hoppers from the Standard 
Steel Car Co., and five locomotives 
from the American Locomotive Co. 
Contracts for structural 
Structural material have not been 
Material numerous, the principal 
awards being the Denver 
viaduct, 4,000 tons; Kansas City viaduct, 
700 tons, and the Henry building, 
Seattle, 1,000 tons. One contract for 
7,500 tons of cast iron pipe for Am 
sterdam, N. Y., has been taken by the 
leading interest. 
Rain has greatly im 
Coke and proved conditions in the 
Old Material coke regions. Some con- 


foundry coke 


tracts for j 
are being made, including one for 
4000 tons for the full year, at $2.50 
per ton. The discovery that late in 
November an eastern concern bought 
25.000 tons of heavy steel at about $17 
delivered has caused some excitement 
in the old material market in that sec- 
tion. In some other centers, scrap 


shows a tendency toward weakness. 


PITTSBURG BRIEFS. 
(Special Telegram.) 
Pittsburg, Dec. 16.—It is estimated 
that tin plate shipments for 1908 will 

be 90 per cent of last year. 

It is officially denied by the Nation- 
al Tube Co. that a new blast furnace 
will be erected at the Benwood group 
at Wheeling. 

The American Sheet & Tin Plate 
Co. this week is operating 101 sheet 
mills and 136 tin mills. 

Spot iron sales have been made at 
$16.75 delivered Pittsburg. 


The Norfolk Iron Co. has just be- 
gun operating the first rolling mill at 


Norfolk, Va. 


SCHWAB TESTIFIES, 


——— ee 


TELLING OF INCREASED COST OF 
MAKING STEEL RAILS. 





Explains Letter te Frick — Predicts 
Passing of Bessemer Process— 
Duty on Pipe and Ferro 
Discussed. 

(Special Teiegram.) 

Washington, D. C., Dec. 15.—Before 
the ways and means committee of the 
House of Representatives, Charles M. 
Schwab, Tuesday, effectually explained 
away the seeming inconsistencies be- 
tween present tariff contentions of 
the steel industry and the statements 
in his much-discussed letter written 
in 1899 as president of the Carnegie 
Steel Co. to Henry C. Frick. Mr. 
Schwab occupied the stand and gave 
sworn testimony for about three hours 
and made a most effective witness for 
Asked his connection 
with the Bethlehem Steel Corpofa- 
tion, he replied that he was so unfor- 
tunate as to be a stockholder, as well 


the industry. 


as president. His statements were en- 
tirely in reply to questions. 

The essence of the Frick letter was 
this statement: “You know we can 
make rails for less than $12 a ton.” 

“That letter was then substantially 
true,” said Mr. Schwab. “But it was 
written by an optimistic and enthus- 
iastic young man seeking preferment 
and was entirely from the view-point 
of the manufacturer. It includes all 
actual manufacturing costs, but did 
not include charges for depreciation, 
interest, selling, administration, etc. 
Mr. Frick wanted to dispose of his 
interests and the letter was at his so- 
licitation. 

“Then we leased ores in the north- 
west at 10 to 15 cents a ton; sufface 
mined on the Mesabi at 15 to 25 
cents; hauled it to the lakes at 60 or 
70 cents; had a lake freight of 60 
cents; and got it to Pittsburg for 70 
cents, a total delivered price of $2.40 
per ton of 58 per cent ore, or, allow- 
ing for losses, $4.50 ore charges for a 
ton of iron. Coke expense was $1 a 
sn, with 75 cents freight, and one 

(Continued on page 1008.) 
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THE WEEK IN IRON CENTERS 


PITTSBURG. 
Pig Iron Quiet, but Prices Are Firm— 
General Outlook Good. 


Office of Tue Iron Trave Review. 
510 Park Bldg., Dec. 15. 


With the end of the present rather 
unsatisfactory year in sight, iron and 
steel makers are recovering a good 
portion of their former optimism and 
are preparing to start the new year 
with confidence. A survey of the mar- 
ket at this time shows it to be quiet 
and somewhat uneventful, but through 
it all there is a strong undertone that 
is accepted as holding forth favorable 
promises for the future. Conditions 
have improved by a slow and meas- 
ured process to their present point 
and it is universally believed that the 
change is permanent, since it is evi- 
dent that the whole atmosphere of the 
industry has been clarified in marked 
contrast to the general uncertainty of 
one year ago. 

Specifications coming to the mills 
in December are probably lighter than 
in a corresponding period in Novem- 
ber. This state of the market’ is 
not unexpected, since there is normal- 
ly a slowing up of trade activity at 
this stage of the year. Though antici- 


5 


pation is keen, official statements of 
actual rail buying for 1909 are stil! 
lacking, but all indications point to 
its being made before many days 
shall have elapsed. The pig iron mar- 
ket is quiet, but encouragement is 


found in the firmness of its advanced 


‘prices. Some additional buying of 


steel cars came within the week, in- 
cluding 500 large hopper cars by the 
Pittsburg & Lake Erie railroad and 
800 ore cars by the Dtluth & Tron 
Range railroad. 

The resumption of work by the 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Co. upon its 
additional Talbot continuous open- 
hearth furnaces at its South Side 
Works, Pittsburg, is taken as an indi- 
cation of the clearer outlook for the 
future before makers. Active construc- 
tion upon this improvement was sus- 
pended about one year ago, when 
business conditions became unpromis- 
ing, and practically no work has been 
done upon it all year, 

Pig Iron.—The pig iron market ‘is 
exceedingly quiet, but there is a firm- 
ness in prices that is giving the sit- 
uation a good tone and is lending en- 
couragement to the furnaces as to fu- 
ture prospects. The present conditions 


are expected to continue until after 
the first of the year and it is antici- 


pated the buying activity will then be 
considerably - enlarged. 

Foundry iron has stiffened slightly 
in that minimum prices are more ex- 
ceptional and average sales are well 
around $15.75 furnace, although higher 
figures have been commanded in fre- 
quent instances. A sale of 150 tons 
of No. 2 for prompt shipment was 
made at $15.75 valley or $16.65 Pitts- 
burg, and several hundred tons of 
No. 2 for December brought $15.90 
valley or $16.80 delivered. Some fur- 
naces with freight advantages have 
been making sales at $16.50 delivered. 

In basic the situation has been 
somewhat disturbed by middlemen, 
who, upon being obliged to take out 
last quarter tonnage contracted for 
prior to the election, are showing a 
willingness to undersell the general 
level and still realize good profits for 
themselves. This competition is more 
marked in the present quiet market, 
but it is necessarily very limited. An 
ingot mold interest took about 1,000 
tons of basic and Bessemer for first 
quarter at respective prices of about 
$15.50 and $16.50 valley. The Besse- 
mer market is quoted from $16.50 to 
7 valley. Malleable holds from 
15.75 to $16 furnace. 

The Shenango Furnace Co. will 
blow out its No. 3 stack at Sharps- 
ville about the first of the year and 
practically rebuild it to a mechan‘cal- 
ly-filled furnace of about 350 tons 
daily capacity. The preliminary im- 
prevements are now under way, but 
the furnace is still in operation. 

The southern market is very strong, 
with No. 2 at $13 Birmingham. Some 
of the large makers are exercising a 
cautious policy, preferring not to take 
on large additional lots at present, and 
the attitude is regarded as being rath- 
er significant. On prompt and first 
quarter delivery on northern iron, we 


quote as follows: 


a re ee $16.50 to 17.00 
Bessemer, Pittsburg ............ 17.40 to 17.90 
No. 1 foundry, Pittsburg........ 16.90 to 17.40 
No. 2 foundry, Pittsburg........ 16.25 to 16.99 
Gray forge. Pittsburg .......... 15.40 to 15.90 
a Sr ae eee 15.50 to 16.00 
ee, ae eee 16.40 to 16.90 


Ferro-Alloys.—Firmer prices are 
ruling in ferro-alloys and the market 
has good undertone. The inquiry is 
fair. A typographical error in last 
week’s report relative to the sale of 
1,000 tons of ferro-manganese to a 
local steel interest made the price read 
about $44 delivered, when it should 
have been about $44 seaboard, or 


about $46 delivered. It is understood 
this sale was made approximately at 
this or a little higher figure. We 
quote 80 per cent ferro-manganese at 
$44.50 to $45.50 Baltimore, with a 
freight rate of $1.95 to Pittsburg. 

Imported 50 per cent ferro-silicon 
is quoted $64 Pittsburg on forward 
deliveries; domestic 12 per cent, $28; 
11 per cent, $27; 10 per cent, $26, 
Pittsburg. Imported lower grades of 
ferro-silicon range lower than do- 
mestic. 

Ircn Skelp.—Prices have materially 
stiffened and some makers are quoting 
grooved iron skelp at 1.90c Pittsburg 
and sheared iron skelp at 1.95c Pitts- 
burg, but are not inclined to sell for ex- 
tended deliveries at these prices. A 
sale of 500 tons of sheared skelp was 
made the past week at 1.90c delivered 
this district. 

Sheets.—A fair amount of contract- 
ing is under way for future require- 
ments, but specifications at present are 
not as heavy as they are expected to 
be after January. The mills are now 
working up tonnage in anticipation of 
these shipments. The American Sheet 
& Tin Plate Co. has 59 per cent of its 
capacity going this week against 56 per 
cent last week, the increase being in 
scattered mills. Price concessions are 
seldom heard of at present. We quote 
official prices as follows: 

Blue annealed sheets, No. 10 and 
heavier, 1.80c; Nos. 11 and 12, 1.85c; 
Nos. 13 and 14 1.90c; Nos. 15 and 16, 
2c; box annealed, Nos. 17 to 21, 2.25c; 
Nos. 22 to 24, 2.30c; Nos. 25 and 26, 
2.35c; No. 27, 2.40c; No. 28,, 2.50c: No. 
29, 2.60c; No. 30, 2.70c; galvanized 
sheets, Nos. 10 and 11, 2.45c; Nos. 12 
and 14, 2.55c; Nos.°15 and 16, 2.65c; 
Nos. 17 to 21, 2.80c; Nos. 22 and 24, 
2.95c; Nos. 25 and 26, 3.15c; No. 27, 
3.35c; No. 28, 3.55c; No. 29, 3.70c; No. 
30, 2.95c; corrugated roofing, $1.75 per 
square for No. 28 painted, 2'%4-inch cor- 
rugation, and $3.10 per square on gal- 
vanized roofing, 2¥%-inch corrugation, 
No. 28. 

Jobbers are allowed $1 a ton from 
these prices. 

Tin Plate.—COutside of two or three 
interests, the tin plate requirements of 
the salmon. packers along the Pacific 
coast have been placed under contract. 
The canners generally have been buying 
quite freely, as they are expected to 
start their can plants early in the year 
to prepare for the coming  season’s 
crops. The leading interest continues 
to operate at 56 per cent of capacity. 
The LaBelle works, 10 mills, Wheeling, 
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is scheduled to start Jan. 4. We quote 
official prices: 

Coke tin plate, 100-pound basis, 14 
x 20, $3.70 f. o. b. mill Pittsburg dis- 
trict. Terms, 30 days, less 2 per cent 
for cash in 10 days. 

Plates—The railroads continue to 
place steel car orders. The Pittsburg 
& Lake Erie railway has awarded 500 
steel 100,000 pound hopper cars to the 
Standard Steel Car Co., and the steel 


material including the plates, about 6,000 . 


tons, will be furnished by the Carnegie 
Steel Co. This order is an addition to 
the 1,500 steel gondolas recently given 
the American Car & Foundry Co. by 
this road. The Pittsburg & Lake Erie 
has also contracted for five passenger 
locomotives from the American Loco- 
motive Co, Work on the 800 steel ore 
cars of the Duluth & Iron Range rail- 
road, which will be built by the Stand- 
ard Steel Car Co., upon designs of the 
Summers Steel Car Co., is expected to 
be done at the Hammond plant. In 
this event the 8,000 tons of plates re- 
quired will be supplied by the Illinois 
Steel Co. Since the car buying move- 
ment was inaugurated, the Pressed Steel 
Car Co. has booked about 7,000 cars, 
which insures full capacity of its plants 
for about three months. Plate specifica- 
tions coming to the mills are holding 
up quite well, and operating schedules are 
good. There is shading on the lighter 
gages. We quote official prices: 

Tank plate, %4-inch thick, 6% to 100 
inches, 1.60c f. o. b. mill Pittsburg. 
Extras are as follows per 100 pounds; 
Boiler and flange steel plates, 0.10c; A. 
B. M. A. and ordinary firebox steel 
plates, 0.20c; still bottom steel, 0.30c; 
marine steel, 0.40c; locomotive firebox 
steel, 0.50c; all sketches, excepting 
straight taper plates varying not more 
than 4 inches in width at ends, narrow- 
est end not being less than 30 inches, 
0.10c; circles, 0.20c. Plates in widths 
over 100 inches up to 110 inches, 0.05c; 
over 110 inches up to 115 inches, 0.10c; 
over 115 inches up to 120 inches, 0.15¢; 
over 120 inches up to 125 inches, 0.25c; 
over 125 inches up to 130 inches, 0.50c; 
over 130 inches, le. Gages under ¥%- 
inch to and including 3/16-inch plate 
on thin edges, 0.10c; under 3/16 to and 
including No. 8, 0.15c; under No. 8 
and including No. 9, 0.25c. Five cents 
extra for less than carloads. Terms, 
net cash in 30 days. 

Rails and Track Material.—Formal 
announcements of rail contracts booked 
for 1909 delivery including that of the 
Pennsylvania railroad for 160,000 tons 
are still withheld,. but makers _ state 
these will be forthcoming in a_ short 
time. The Pennsylvania railroad has 
issued an official statement to the effect 
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that the order for its rails has not been 
placed, and that reports to the contrary 
are premature. The traction lines are 
buying rails more freely, and the Car- 
negie Steel Co. has booked a number 
of contracts of this sort, none of 
which exceed 1,000 tons. One order 
of 700 tons of 60-pound sections is 
noted, The Wheeling & Lake Erie rail- 
road order of 3,500 tons for prompt 
shipment was rolled this week at the 
Edgar Thomson works. <A_ favorable 
tonnage in light rails was taken this 
week. The rerollers are selling at $3 
to $4 a ton under official quotations, and 
this competition is being met by the 
mills rolling from billets. On present 
specifications on Bessemer rails we quote 
officially as follows, the base price for 
open-hearth rails being $30 mill: 

Fifty-pound and heavier, 500-ton lots 
and over, $28; carloads and less than 
500 tons, $30; less than carload lots, 
$32; &-pound, $36; 12-pound, $32; 16- 
pound, $30; 20-pound, $29; 25 to 45- 
pound, $28; angle splice bars for 
standard sections, $1.65; standard 
spikes, $1.70 to $1.80 Pittsburg; hand 
spikes, $1.80 to $1.90 Pittsburg. 

Steel_—Consumption of steel is in- 
creasing and good specifications against 
standing contracts are reported by the 
mills. New business is meager. The 
tonnage moving in sheet and tin bars is 
also larger. 

3essemer and open-hearth billets, 
base sizes, are quoted at $25 Pittsburg, 
and forging billets at $27 Pittsburg, 
subject to the division of the freight 
charge over $1 and not exceeding $3, 
and -sheet and tin bars at $27.50 Pitts- 
burg, valley and Wheeling territory, 
and $27 Pittsburg for delivery to other 
points. 

Hoops ard Bands.—The hoop and 
band market has been more or less 
unsettled by the temperance agitation 
in many sections, and the require- 
ments of coopers and distillers for 
this material are expected to be 
affected accordingly. Present year 
contracts are about to expire, and 
bookings for 1909 will be made soon. 
The prices to govern these contracts 
are fixed as quoted. Official prices 
are: 

Hoops in carload lots, 1.80c; in less 
than carload lots, 1.90c; bands, 1.40c, 
base half extras as per standard steel. 

Merchant Bars.—Bar iron makers 
acting independently are raising prices 
in different districts, bringing them to 
about the equivalent of the 1.50c 
base now prevailing in the Pittsburg 
territory. The high price of scrap 
has promoted this action. Steel bar 
specifications in December are less 
than in November, but there is a 
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fair run of mill orders coming in. 
It is estimated that steel bar consump- 
tion in the United States in 1908 
will be less than 50 per cent. of nor- 
mal. We quote officiai prices as fol- 
lows: 

Common iron bars, 1.50c Pittsburg 
in carload lots and over; 1.55¢ in less 
than carloads; 1.42c to 1.45c base 
Pittsburg, plus freight to point of 
shipment on western deliveries; Bes- 
semer and open-hearth steel bars, 
1.40c; plow and _ cultivator, 1.40c; 
channels, angles, zees, tees, under 
three inch, 1.50c, all f. 0. b. Pittsburg. 
The following differentials are main- 
tained on steel: Less than 2,000 pounds, 
0.10c advance; less than 1,000 pounds 
of a size, 0.30c advance. Cold rolled 
and ground shafting, 57 per cent 
in car loads, and 52 per cent in less 
than carloads, delivered in base ter- 
ritory; open-hearth spring steel, 2.25c 
to 2.50c; sleigh shoe flats, 1.60c to 
1.65c; smooth finished machinery 
steel, 1.90c to 2c; toe calk, 2.10c to 
2.15c. Planished and machine straight- 
ened tire steel is 1.60c base. Iron fin- 
ished tire under 1% by % inches, 
1.55c, plus ™% extra on tire card; 
iron finished tire, 14 by % and over, 
1.40c; plus % extra on the steel bar 
card. 

On cold rolled strip steel, width 1% 
inches and wider, and 0.100 inch and 
thicker, we quote base prices per 100 
pounds, $3.35 on hard, and $3.60 
on soft. 

Structural Material—Conditions in 
structural lines from a. fabricating 
standpoint are quiet, and new work 
appearing is not heavy. The railroads 
are presenting few jobs at this period, 
but not much work is expected from 
this source unt'l after the first of the 
year. The recently organized asso- 
ciation of steel fabricators is expect- 
ed to improve conditions in the trade. 
Low prices are still encountered, sev- 
eral recent instances of note being in 
the east. The shape mills are op- 
erating at fair schedules. Bids for 
the general construction of the new 
plant of The Crane Co, at Oak- 
mont, Pa. have gone in at Chicago. 
Two buildings 100 x 320 feet each in 
dimensions, of brick and heavy steel 
construction and with interior crane- 
ways, etc., will be erected, requiring 
about 600 tons of steel. The new 
West Pennsylvania hospital projected 
by this city is expected to soon come 
in the market, and this contract will 
require considerable tonnage. We 
quote official prices as follows: 

Beams and channels, 15-inch and 
under, 1.60c; over 15 inches, 1.70c; 
zees, 1.60c; tees, 1.65c; angles from 
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3 to 6 inches, 1.60c; over 6 inches, 
1.70c; universal and sheared plates, 
6% inches and wider, 1.60c base. 
Merchant Pipe.—The general tone 
of the market is quiet owing to the 
seasonable effect, but the situation 
is quite satisfactory to manufacturers. 
The mills ate working on accumulat- 
ed business, and current specifications 
are fair, so that operations are being 
well maintained. Several recent in- 
quiries of note in the market have 
not been closed. Iron pipe prices 
are stronger generally, and are now 
being well maintained owing to the 
advances in forge iron and semi-fin- 
ished material. We quote the .follow- 
ing official base discounts with an 
additional one point and five off to 
jobbers: 
—Steel— —Iron— 
Black. Galv. Black. Galv. 
¥% to 6 inches.... 75 65 73 63 
Boiler Tubes.—Little activity is not- 
ed in the boiler tube market and 
conditions may be said to be very 
quiet. Prices on both iron and steel 
tubes are firmer and the official level 
is being well upheld. We quote the 
following official base discounts to 
the general trade on base sizes: 
BOILER TUBES. 
Iron. Steel. 
RE ee ee eee 52 65 


Wire Products.—The wire situation 
is very satisfactory with the excep- 
tion of electrical goods, and this line 
is expected to show improvement 
soon. New business is rather light 
at this period, but specifications are 
coming in very freely. The report 
that wire producers are about to meet 
to take action on prices is not con- 
firmed in this territory. Official 
prices on wire products are as fol- 
lows: 

Wire nails, jobbers’ carload lots, 
$1.85; retailers’ carload lots, $2; paint- 
ed barb wire, jobbers’ carload lots, 
$2.10; retailers’ carload lots, $2.15, 
with 30c for galvanizing; plain wire 
to jobbers in carloads, 1.80c; and to 
retailers in carloads, 1.85c. 

Wire Rods.—The inquiries for rods 
which have been in this market for 
the past several weeks are -still open. 
Prices are firmer. We quote $33 
Pittsburg on Bessemer, and $34 Pitts- 
burg on open-hearth rods. 

Coke.——Improved conditions relative 
to the water supply for operations in 
the Pennsylvania coke regions are 
apparent. Some operators who have 
been hauling water to their works for 
months have discontinued this expedi- 
ent and most companies are in more 
comfortable positions as to maintain- 
ing full operations if the market justi- 
fied them in so doing. Spot furnace 
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coke is being offered a little more 
freely as a result, but there is no 
material change in prices and we 
quote this market from $1.75 to $1.85 
ovens, some sales of the week being 
at $1.80 ovens. For future shipment, 
standard furnace coke is held at $1.90 
to $2 ovens. Some foundry coke con- 
tracts are being closed, and we note a 
sale of 4,000 tons for the full year at 
$2.50 ovens. A little last half tonnage 
has been booked at $2.60 ovens. We 
quote the forward market on stand- 
ard foundry coke at from $2.25 to 
$2.50 ovens, with spot coke ranging 
from $2.10 to $2.35 ovens. For the 
week ending Dec. 5, the Courier shows 
20,357 ovens active, 17,493 ovens inac- 
tive, with an output of 235.211 tons as 
compared with 19,829 ovens active, 
18,191 ovens inactive and an output 
of 229,199 tons the previous week. 

Old Material—There has been a 
freer offering of steel scrap by deal- 
ers who have been forced to move 
purchased tonnage, and sales have 
been made around $16.50 delivered, 
where $17.25 had been strictly held. 
These transactions have been largely 
between dealers, however, as consum- 
ers generally are staying out of the 
market at present prices. The Penn- 
sylvania has sold about 13,500 tons 
of old rails from its large accumula- 
tion, as its offerings for December 
were about 8,000 tons, compared with 
21,500 tons in November.- Most of this 
tonnage was sold from eastern divis- 
ions, and it is reported that an eastern 
mill has recently closed for about 20,- 
000 tons of steel scrap. The rails 
are believed to have brought about $18 
delivered: Rolling mill material is no 
easier. There is still some activity be- 
tween dealers in turnings and borings 
by reason of recent short sales. The 
embargo on the plant of the Alle- 
gheny Steel Co. has not been lifted. 
We quote gross tons delivered in the 
Pittsburg district as follows: 

Heavy melting scrap, $16 to $16.50; 
re-rolling rails, $17.25 to $17.75; bun- 
dled sheet scrap, $13.50 to $14; iron 
axles, $23 to $23.50; old iron rails, 
$1850 to $19: No. 1 wrought scrap, 
$17.25 to $17.75; old car wheels, $16.25 
to $16.75: low phosphorus, $18.50 
to $19; machine shop turnings, $12.50 
to $13: cast borings, $11.25 to $11.75; 
No. 1 cast scrap, $14 to $14.50; malle- 
able, $14.25 to $14.75. 


Emma stack of the American Steel 
& Wire Co., at Cleveland, was blown 
in Dec. 1, and the Newburg stack of 
the company was blown out on the 


same date 
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CHICAGO. 


Burlington Orders Rails—Denver Via- 
duct Contract Awarded. 

- Office of Ture Iron Trape REvIEw, 

1328 Monadnock Block, Dec. 15. 
The most interesting transaction to 
come to light during the week was 
the contracting by the Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincy railroad for 40,- 
000 tons of rails, the inquiry for 
which has been in the market several 


weeks. The rails are to be of 90- 


pound sections, open hearth steel 
and known as type A of the new 
American Railway Association speci- 
fications. The tonnage was divided, 
30,000 tons to the Steel Corporation 
and 10,000 tons to the Colorado Fuel 
& Iron Co. That awarded to the 
leading concern will be rolled at 
Gary. It is also of interest to note 
that since the middle of November 
the contracting for spikes and bolts 
has resulted in the placing of more 
than 300,000 kegs. Other railroad 
buying included 19 steel coaches for 
the Illinois Central R. R., the order 
going to the Pullman Co. The Caro- 
lina, Clinchfield & Ohio has ordered 
2,250 steel gondolas from the Pressed 
Steel Car Co. 

The placing of the contract for the 
Denver viaduct in which there will 
be about 4,000 tons was the principal 
structural item of the week. Other 
contracts covered amounted to about 
1,500 tons, while inquiries are report- 
ed in which there are figured about 
6,000 tons. The rest of the market 
was quiet, but the general tone is ex- 
ceedingly hopeful. 

Pig Iron.—The pig iron market has 
remained inactive throughout the past 
week. One order for 2,000 tons was 
reported, the price being $13 Birming 
ham, but the general run of business 
has been for small lots from = car- 
loads to a few hundred tons. No 
changes in price have been noted. 
One sale for the first quarter was 
made at $13.25, but the tisual sched- 
ules are $13 Birmingham for the first 
quarter, $13.25 for the first half and 
$13.50 for the second quarter alone. 
Local irons are offered for prompt 
shipment at a minimum price of $17 
f. o. b. furnace with an advance of 
50 cents a ton for first quarter. These 
prices can be shaded slightly at Mil- 
waukee. We quote for first quarter 
delivered to Chicago plants as _fol- 


lows: 


Lake Superior charcoal ......... $19.50 

Northern foundry No. 1......... 18.00 to 18.50 
Northern foundry No, 2......... 17.50 to 18.00 
Northern foundry No. 3......... 17.00 to 17.50 
Southern foundry No. 1......... 17.85 to 18.35 
Southern foundry No. 2,........ 17.35 to 17.85 
Southern foundry No. 3......... 16.85 to 17.35 
Southern foundry No. 4......... 16.35 to 16.85 
ES SS Oe eer 17.85 to 18.35 
Sommern No; 2 e0ft........... 17.35 to 17.85 
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Southern gray forge ...........++ 15.60 to 16.10 
SOutwCra WIC oss ok oes on 15.35 to 15.60 
Southern silveries, 4 per cent 

UCU acins eek Mass caeew ssa 18.10 to 18.60 
Southern silveries, 5 per cent ‘ 

SRO. iia a: a4: 6:9'0g Gttnnin Cocke 18.35 to 18.85 
Southern silveries, 6 per cent 

Pe gaat FEN ee ee Pare PE n wires ae 18.85 to 19.35 


Jackson Co. silveries, 6 per cent. 19.90 
Jackson Co. silveries, 8 per cent. 20.40 to 20.90 
Jackson Co. silveries, 10 per cent. 21.90 


Malleable Bessemer ..........2- 17.00 to 17.50 
Standard Bessemer ........2ec00. 17.65 to 18.15 
Pla Oe NON «655 Scenics ened sous 17.35 to 17.85 


Billets.—The billet demand has been 
less noticeable, but in the neighbor- 
hood of 1,000 tons of axle billets 
were placed during the week. Ex- 
cept for a few small orders for forg- 
ing billets, there was little other busi- 
ness. Prices are firm and we quote 
4 x 4inch rolling billets $26.50, and 
forging billets $28.50, base Chicago. 

Merchant Steel.—The interest in bar 
iron seems to have heen revived in a 
measure and it is reported that for the 
first time during the year users show 
a willingness to contract for the next 
six months. Some contracting has 
been done over the period to April 
1, but mills are not anxious to com- 
mit themselves on a basis which for 
extended future delivery appears to 
be altogether favorable to buyers. 
Specifications on bars generally are 
lighter, but with some few excep- 
tions the mills have little of which to 
complain, especially with regard to 
steel bars. One interest reports an 
improved demand for machinery steel 
last week as compared with the re- 
mainder of the month. We quote 
as follows: 

3ar iron, 1.50c to 1.53c; soft steel 
bars and bands, 1.58c, half extras; soft 
steel angles, less than 3 x 3, 1.68c; 
hoops, 1.98 base, full extras; plan- 
ished or smooth-finished tire steel, 
1.7&c; iron finish, up to 1% x Y%-inch, 
1.73c base tire card; iron finish 1% x 
4-inch and larger, 1.58¢ base steel 
card; channel for solid rubber tire, 
34 to 1 inch, 2.08c; and 1% inch and 
larger, 1.98c; smooth-finished machin- 
ery steel, 1.83c; flat sleigh shoe, 1.63c; 
coneave and convex sleigh shoe, 1.83c; 
cutter shoe, 2.95c; toe calk steel, 2.13c; 
railway spring, 1.93c base steel card; 
vehicle spring steel, 1.98c base vehicle 
card; crucible tool sheet, 7c to Qc, 
with higher prices asked on special 
grades. Quotations on shafting are 
56 per cent off the list for carload 
lots, and 52 per cent off for less than 
carload lots, carload freight allowed 
to points in base territory. On iron 
and steel bars from local stocks, we 
quote as follows: Bar iron, 1.90c to 
2c, full extras; soft steel bars, 1.80c 
per 100 pounds base, plus half extras; 
soft steel hoops, 2.30c, full extras. 

Plates.—The entire volume of-plate 
orders is made up of quantities too 
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small to warrant individual mention 
and the aggregate tonnage is small. 
Both mills of the leading interest at 
South Chicago are running, hut not 
on the strength of current orders. 
Prices, while firmer than they have 
been, are still subject to shading, 
We quote as follows: 

Plates, %4-inch and heavier, 6% 
to 100 inches wide, either uni- 
versal or sheared, 1.78c Chicago. For 
extras see Pittsburg report. Jobbers’ 
prices for shipment from local stocks 
are as follows: Tank steel, 44-inch 
and heavier, up to 72 inches wide, 
2c to 2.10c; from 72 to 96 inches wide, 
2.10c to 2.20c; 3-l6-inch up to and 
including 60 inches wide, 2.10c to 
2.15c; 72 inches wide, 2.35c to 2.45c; 
No. 8, up to 60 inches wide, 2.10c to 
3.15c. Flange and head quality, 25c 
extra. 

Sheets.—Few interesting develop- 
ments have transpired with regard to 
sheets since our last report. The trade 
has quieted downinthe matter of both 
inquiry and specifications. The mills 
selling in this market are supplied 
fairly well with tonnage for the pres- 
ent and prices are firm. We quote 
Chicago prices from store as _ fol- 
lows: 

No. 10, 2.15¢ to 2.25c; No. 12, 2.20c 
to 2.30c; No. 14, 2.25c to 2.35c; No. 
16, 2.35c to 2.45c; Nus. 18-20, 2.60c to 
2.65c; Nos. 22-24, 2.65c to 2.70c; No. 
26, 2.70c to 2.75c; No. 27, 2.75c to 
2.80c; No. 28, 2.85c¢ to 2.95c; No. 30, 
3.25c. Galvanized sheets, No. 10 to 
16, 3.05c to 3.10c; Nos. 18 to 20, 3.15¢ 
to 3.25c: Nos. 22 to 24, 3.30c to 3.35c; 
No. 26, 3.50¢ to 3.55c; No. 27, 3.70c to 
3.75¢c; No. 28, 3.90c to 4.00c; No. 30, 
4.40c to 4.50c. 

Structural Steel—Following a setile- 
ment of the difficulties which stood in 
the way of the letting of the Denver 
viaduct, the contract for 3,900 tons 
was placed with the Milwaukee Bridge 
Co. -The general contract for the 
Main street viaduct at Kansas City. 
covering 700 tons of steel, was let 
to the A. M. Blodgett Co., of that 
city. The subcontract for the steel 
has not been placed. Specifications 
from several of the western roads in- 
cluding the Harriman lines, Santa Fe 
and Northern Pacific are being re- 
ceived in desirable tonnages. A num- 
ber of inquiries emanating from this 
city have been sent out for bids and 
include 3,000 tons for the Crane-Best, 
now Oakmont plant, near Pittsburg, 
650 tons for an elevator for Wash- 
burn-Crosby at Buffalo, 800 tons for 
the Wick building at Youngstown, 
1.000 tons for an office building at 
South Bend, Ind., to be built by the 
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Studebaker interests, and 1,000 tons 
for the Hermitage hotel at Nashville, 
Tenn. Contracts for quite a number 
of small jobs were closed, including 
one tor 75 tons for a new shop for 
the Shefheld Bolt & Nut Works at 
Nansas City. We quote as follow:: 

Beams and channels, 3 to 15 inches, 
inclusive, 1.78¢ to 1.8lc, delivered Chi- 
cago. For extras see Pittsburg -re- 
port. Quotations from store are as 
loliows for carload lots and over: 

All angles, 3 inches and larger, in- 
ciuding 6 inches, $1.95 per 100 pounds: 
angles over 6 inches, $2.05 per 109 
pounds, base; beams, 3 to 15 inch:s, 
inclusive, $1.95 per 100 pounds, base; 
channels, 3 inches and larger, $1.95 
per 100 pounds, base. Less than car- 
load lots are $1 a ton higher than 
foregoing prices. 

Rails and Track Supplies—The fea- 
ture of the week was the placing 
of the contracts covering the rail. re- 
quirements of the Chicago, Burling- 
ton & Quincy amounting to 40,000 
tons. OF this 30,000 tons was placed 
with the leading interest to be rolled 
at Gary and 10,000 tons went to the 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. The rail 
sections are known as type A of the 
new American Railway Association 
specifications, open hearth steel, and 
weighing 90 pounds. No other stand- 
ard section rail transactions are re- 
ported. The light rail business con- 
tinues very good and some 3,000 tons 
have been ordered for the leading in- 
terest since Dec. 1. The contracting 
for spikes and bolts has been exceed- 
ingly heavy. Since the middle of No- 
vember over 200,000 kegs of spikes 
have been ordered and more than 
100,000 kegs of bolts. The demand 
for angle bars continues very light. 
We quote as follows: 

Standard Bessemer rails, $28; open- 
hearth, $30, f. o. b. mill in 500-ton lots 
and over; less than 500 tons, $2 extra, 
full freight to destination; light rails, 
25-pound to 45-pound, $26; 20-pound, 
$27; 16-pound, $28; 12-pound, $29. 
Track supplies, f. o. b. Joliet, angle 
bars, 1.50c to 1.60c; spikes, 1.80c to 
1.90c; track bolts, with square nuts, 
2.15c to 2.25c; with hexagon nuts, 
2.30c to 2.40c. Small railroad and 


- square boat spikes, 1.90c base, f. 0. 


b. Chicago. : 

Merchant Pipe and Boiler Tubes.— 
The merchant pipe trade is very quiet. 
There is some inquiry for tubes. A 
Minneapolis thresher company was in 
the market for some large size tubes 
and a Racine manufacturer of thresh- 
ing machines has been ‘specifying 
heavily. Most of the requirements of 
this trade have been covered by con- 
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tract, but little material has been 
taken out as yet. We quote as fol- 


lows: 
—Steel— 
Black. Galv. 
% to 6 inches, inclusive...... 73.2 63.2 
7 to 12 inches, inclusive...... 70.2 55.2 
BOILER TUBES, 
Seam- 


Steel. Iron. _ less. 
2% to 5 in. inclusive.... 63.2 50.2 50.2 

Cast Iron Pipe——Pipe manufactur- 
ers are awaiting the awarding of 
contracts at St. Paul and Indianapolis 
for an aggregate of 3,500 tons and 
for the placing of the 14,000 tons 
which is now being held up at De- 
tro't. in the meantime, other in- 
quiries are few. A number of cities 
including Chicago are expected to buy 
heavily in the next month or two. 
Prices are very firm and we quote as 
follows: 4-inch pipe, $27; 6 to 16- 
inch, $26; larger sizes, $25; gas pipe, 
$1 a ton higher. 

Wire Products.—A slight decrease 
in the volume of orders for wire 
products is noticeable, but as com- 
pared with December of last year 
the orders during this month are three 
times as great in daily tonnage. A 
continued decrease in the volume of 
business is expected through January. 
Prices are firm, but rumors of ad- 
vances are without foundation. We 
quote as follows: 

Wire nails, jobbers’ carload lots, 
$1.95; retailers’ carload lots, $2; paint- 
ed barb wire, jobbers’ carload lots, 
$2.10; retailers’ carload lots, $2.15, 
with 30c for galvanizing; plain wire 
to jobbers in carloads, 1.80c; and to 
retailers in carloads, 1.85c. Wire rods, 
Bessemer, $33; open-hearth, $34; chain 
rods, $33. f. o. b. Pittsburg. 

Old Material—The demand for 
scrap was light in the past week. 
The Pullman Co. bought several 
thousand tons of various grades to 
cover its usual requirements. Prices, 
however, are softer. The present 
market level is too high to permit of 
further accumulations by the deal- 
ers and they are forced to make some 
concessions in order to move their 
tonnage freely. We quote asking 
prices, which it is understood will be 
shaded for desirable sales. We quote 
as follows: 


RE DENG | ai 6s 000 9 v sis oie $15.75 to 16.25 
Cid. Sri "TRUS oss ec cc creed ens 20.00 to 20.50 


Re-rolling rails ( 4 ft. and over). 17.00 to 17.50 
Old steel rails (4 ft. and under) 15.50 to 16.00 
Light section relayers, 45 Ibs. and 

under, subject to inspection.... 21.00 to 23.00 
Relaying rails, subject to inspec- 


ES ae Py rer te riers i 19.00 to 19.50 
Frogs, switches and guards...... 15.25 to 15.75 
Heavy melting steel ............ 15.25 to 15.75 

We quote, net tons, as follows: 

Oe a $14.50 to 15.50 
a 13.50 to 14.00 
Knuckles, couplers and springs.. 14.50 to 15.00 
RE assess etentdae «850049 16:50 to 17.00 
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ROG DOT “BENG 25655654465 eeeuwe 210 to 21.50 
eee OEE MONON, go 565s « Kote ve nede 18.50 to 19.00 
SPOUT -SOtere- BO. 8 6 Si be 11.75 to 12.25 
PaSee RN OES Six % 5a 5 oye s Sea 11.00 to 11.50 
No. 1 cast, 150 Ibs. and less.... 14.00 to 14.50 
ee a Se ee OMA Se se 9,00 to 9.50 
Mixed busheling (Nos. 1 and 2). 9.50 to 10.00 
CPE «SEM. S555. “ore oce auth pat 5.50 to 6.00 
at ae ear a a a 10.50 to 11.00 
boiler | WMMCHINGS |... ose oss esen e's 12.50 to 13.00 
et ORRMIER © 55. os ic'e os wach oan 99% 7.75 to 8.25 
Markee “Dorihes, eC. 0.6 5k 5. ees 8.00 to 8.50 
Machine shop turnings.......... 9.00 to 9.50 
Railroad malleable ............. 14.00 to 14.50 
Agricultural malleable .......... 12.00 to 12.50 
Stove plate and light cast scrap. 12.25 to 12.75 
Old iron splice bare......:..... 17.50 to 18.00 
CLEVELAND. 


One Interest Sells Good Tonn:zge of 
Pig Ircn—Ore Shipments. 
Office of Tue Iron Trapve Review, 
Browning Building, Dec. 15 

Iron Ore.—The compilation of the 
final official figures of ore shipments 
for the season has been delayed pend- 
ing the expected shipment of one 
cargo from Escanaba to Milwaukee. 
The total movement for the season is 
about 25,425 000 tons. A few thousand 
tons have been sold during the past 
week to furnace interests which re- 
quire small tonnages to fill out their 
requirements. There will be few tran- 
sactions of this kind, as very little un- 
sold ore has been shipped. 

On base ores with the guarantee of 
55 per cent on o!d range and Mesabi 
Bessemer and 51% per cent on old 
range and Mesabi non-Bessemer, we 
quote as follows: Old range Besse- 
mer, $4.50; Mesabi Bessemer, $4.25: 
old range non-Bessemer, $3.70; Mesabi 
non-Bessemer, $3.50. 

Pig Iron.—Although most selling 
agencies report continued quiet in 
the market, one interest has sold 
30,000 tons since Dec. 1, and _ states 
that inquiries for a very fair tonnage 
are still pending. An unusual sale 
was that of 300 tons of No. 1 southern 
foundry to a Cleveland foundry at 
somewhat above the usual quotations. 
The melt has shown a comfortable 
increase, and foundries are taking 
their iron promptly, in some cases 
asking for anticipation of shipments. 
The Pittsburg Steel Co. is figuring on 
a large tonnage of basic, but has not 
yet closed the contract, in addition to 
the one recently announced with M. 
A. Hanna & Co. We quote delivery 
in Cleveland over the remainder of 
the year as follows: 


NEE GCS 6s SC 0s hab bless cmeey $16.90 to 17.90 


Seer SORE Sb cig 6 alice 0.48050 17.50 to 17.75 
No. 2 foundry A bheiste eee 17.00 to 17.25 
PEG ice RMNGOT Hein)p 50.0 0s vbiwerress 16 50 to 17.00 
gO. 2 BOuthern oo soesescccssoes 1¢.85 to 17.35 
Co ge os aera ee Seer e 15.00 to 16.00 
Lake Superior charcoal ,....... 19.50 to 20.00 
Jackson Co. 8 per cent silvery.. 20.05 


Coke.—The foundries still continue 
to call for prompt delivery of coke, 
but are doing very little buying. Fur- 
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nace coke is also dull, but all prices 
are firm. We quote standard furnace 
coke on contract, $2 to $2.10, and 
standard foundry coke on contract at 
from $2.35 to $2.50. Prompt furnace 
coke is sold at $1.80 to $1.85, and 
prompt foundry coke at $2.20 to $2.35. 

Finished Materials—The Empire 
Rolling Mill has resumed and it ex- 
pects to continue in operation until 
Christmas, but the orders on hand do 
not make a large tonnage. Orders 
and specifications of the leading inter- 
est continue, and the prices of re- 
rolling concerns are being met. There 
is considerable contracting for sheets 
and prices are more regular. Inquiries 
for a considerable tonnage of track 
fastenings are pending, but the rail- 
roads are not buying material of any 
kind in large quantities. 

Old Material—While the quantity 
of material actually being moved to 
consumers is not large, yet several 
price changes have taken place in the 
past week. These changes are not 
important, yet they show that the 
market, while exhibiting a_ tendency 
toward weakness, is_ still strong 
enough to maintain itself generally as 
yet. No. 1 railroad wrought declined 
50 cents a ton, while machine shop 
turnings advanced the same amount. 
The Pittsburg embargo on_ borings 
has weakened the local market some- 
what, but not enough to bring about 
a change in quotations. We quote, 


f. o. b. Cleveland, as follows: 


Cn PENA” WASNT 5 oa oS s-btis 60% 8 28 $19.00 to 19.50 
Old steel rails (re-rolling)...... 17.00 to 17.50 
Old steel rails (under 6 ft.).... 17.00 to 17.50 
Jun Ge WOES! oo eas pcb ta esckex 15.50 to 16.00 
Old steel boiler plate........... 13.50 to 14.00 
STON. this 5 0's h510'>.0.5 a's CBs 6 bee 20.00 to 20.50 
Malleable iron (railroad) ........ 15.00 to 15.50 
Malleable iron (agricultural).... 13.50 to 14.00 
ee ar ee ee i eee 15.75 to 16.25 
Country mixed steel ........... 13.50 to 14.00 
Tier A OOPOR. 5 65 os o6' se deecs 17.00 to 17.50 
We quote, net tons, as follows: 
OA “Me MR. WCOIBR oko 24% $15.50 to 16.00 
sn ee Se Sa re 13.50 to 14.00 
Pets S MENIOG | CARD, ocieas ceases 13.50 to 14.00 
aes x0 b cvs ies eee 19.00 to 19.50 
oe igh |). anne ee ae Cte 11.00 to 11.50 
Machine shop turnings ......... 10.00 to 10.50 
Gee MNS a6 is ors sees odieee at 12.00 to 12.50 
cg ey ee 12.50 to 13.00 
A REO? Sa eso avis wie 4% ON ee 12.50 to 13.00 
Hoop -and Band iron. ...... 000. 9.25 to 9.75 
CN ENON Cento c:dhbe sce pout hekee 8.50 to 9.00 
Weeeet  QCUeG . oar bns caves 9.50 to 10.00 
IRE ois's bass ci sawen sae eat 12.50 to 13.00 
Lee REEEND, eteok cs ebave ownb's 8.50 to 9.00 


CINCINNATI. 
Pig Iron Market Quiet, the Prices 
Continue Firm. 
Office of THe Iron Trapve Review, 
First National Bank Bidg., Dec. 15. 
Pig Iron.—Prices in this territory 
remain firm at quotations, as furnaces 
have booked enough business to keep 
them in good position and they are 
apparently inclined to regard the 
outlook for the second quarter as 
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sufficiently strong to justify a firm 
holding. attitude. In the south the 
minimum price basis is $13.00 for No. 
2 foundry and this can be done for 
the entire first half, but for second 
quarter alone $13.50 is the usual ask- 
ing price. In southern Ohio, $15.50 
for No, 2 
minimum and some operators are con- 
tinuing their policy of holding for 
$16.00. These prices are applicable 
to the first half of the year as well 
Consumers 


foundry at furnace is 


as for prompt shipment. 
are apparently well covered for the 
first quarter and there is but little 
inquiry. A southern Ohio concern, 
which was in the market for 1,000 
tons of low grade iron to take the 
place of scrap on analysis specifica- 
tions of silicon, 1 to 1.50 and sulphur 
0.075 or under, is reported to have 
bought about 600 tons at $15.60 de- 
livered Hamilton, which is equivalent 
to $14.50 Ironton, or about the sched- 
ule for No. 4 foundry. A local melter 
is in the market for 700 tons of No. 3 
foundry and there is an inquiry for 
300 tons of low grade iron to take 
the place of scrap. Low grade irons 
appear to be scarce, as pipe makers 
have taken most of the offerings of 
low grades and in the south the fur- 
naces have been working better the 
past year and have made less low 
grade iron. The hizh prices demand- 
ed for scrap seem to indicate that 
dealers have the market under con- 
trol and melters for this reason are 
material 


attempting to replace old 


with low grade iron. The general 
situation as to buying is quiet, but 
the lack of inquiry is not at all dis- 
turbing to the sales agents or fur- 
nace interests, as it was expected that 
buying would be light after the liberal 
purchases made in November. Fur- 
naces are shipping enough iron on 
their contracts to keep them from ac- 
cumulating stocks and have enough 
confidence in the outlook to maintain 
on whatever they may be 
their yards. We quote 
for prompt shipment and_ delivery 
over the first quarter of 1909, de- 
freight 


prices 
carrying on 


Cincinnati, based on 
3irmingham and 


livered 
rates of $3.25 from 
$1.10 from Ironton, as follows: 


Southern foundry No. 1........ $16.75 to 17.25 
Southern foundry No. 2........ 16.25 to 16.75 
Southern foundry No. 3........ 15.75 to 16.25 
Southern foundry No. 4........ 15.25 to 15.75 
Southete 00. © O.. GOT Ee a. 4-010 8% 0,000 16.75 to 17.25 
SOUtbers (INO. 2. GOiaceusccscses 16.25 to 16 75 
Southern gray forge .........0.. 14.75 to 15.25 
Northern No. 1 foundry........ 17.10 to 17.60 
Northern No. 2 foundry........ 16.60 to 17.10 
Northern No. 3 foundry........ 16.10 to 16.60 
Northern 8 per cent silicon..... 19.60 


Finished Material—The market ap- 
pears to present no features of inter- 
rules steady at unchanged 
prices. Jobbers fill small orders here 
at the following quotations: 


est and 
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Iron and steel bars, 1.85¢ to 2c, full 
Angles, 3 x 3 and over, 2.10c 
beams and channels, 15 
inches and under, 2.10c to 2.25c; 
small angles and architectural chan- 
nels, 2c base; plates, %4-inch and 
heavier, 2c; 3/16-inch, 2.10c; No. 8, 
2.15c; sheets, blue annealed, No. 10, 
2.15c to 2.25c; No. 12, 2.20c to 2.30c; 
No. 14, 2.25c to 2.35c; No. 16, 2.35c 
to 2.45c; box annealed sheets, Nos. 
18 and 20, 2.55c to 2.65c; Nos. 22 and 
24, Z2.65¢c to. 2:75c: Nos:.-Zo: and: 20, 
2.70e to 2.80c; No. 27, 2.75¢ to 2.85c, 
and No. 28, 2.85c to 2.95c;_ boiler 
tubes, 234 to 5 inches, 62 per cent off 
base; turn-buckles, 45 per cent off; 
rivets, 3c base; cold rolled shafting, 
47 to 50 per cent off list; steel tire, 
2.05c to 2.10c base. 

Coke.—The 
remains strong and ovens are shipping 
well up to their present capacity on 
There is but little spot 
Foundry coke 


extras. 
to. 2:25¢; 


furnace coke situation 


contracts. 
furnace. coke offering. 
is easy for prompt shipment, with 
prices ranging from 25 to 40 cents 
per ton less than on contracts. Con- 
sumers in a number of instances are 
following the spot market and are not 
contracting for next year. The oven 
interests are maintaining their ask- 
ing prices on contracts with consid- 
erable uniformity. ‘Quotations in the 
leading coke producing districts are as 
follows for next year’s delivery on 


contracts: 


PER TON, 
Wise county furnace coke......... $1.90 
Wise county foundry coke........ 2.25 to 2.35 
Pocahontas furnace coke ......... 1.85 to 2.00 
Pocahontas foundry coke.......... 2.00 to 2.25 


Standard Connellsville furnace coke 2.00 to 2.25 
Standard: Connellsville foundry coke 2.35 to 2.50 
Old Material.—Dealers are maintain- 
ing prices and the market is quota- 
bly firm, but melters are resisting the 
placing of orders at the prices asked. 
Dealers’ quotations to melters here 
are as follows: 
Old No. 1 R. R. wrought, net 


QE oa Cnet s ide rowan tee dete vt $14.50 to 15.00 
No. 1 machinery, net tons....... 13.50 to 14.00 
Old iron rails, gross tons........ 18.00 to 18.50 
Old steel rails (re-rollimg) gross 

RRS. orden wa bad iain decane ees 16.50 to 17.00 
Old short lengths, gross tons.... 16.50 to 17.00 
Old iron axles, net tons........ 17.00 to 18.00 
Heavy melting scrap, gross tons.. 14.50 to 15.50 


Stove plate, net tonsS..........-- 11.00 to 11.50 
Wrought turnings ........-ese0. 8.00 to 8.50 


Cast borings, net. tons........... 600 to 7.00 
15.50 to 16.00 


On Feb. 1, 1909, Hickman, Williams 
& Co. will take over the organization 
of N. S. Bartlett & Co. N. S. Bartlett 
will retire from business. J. O. Hen- 
shaw, of the New York office of N. S. 
Bartlett & Co., will go with Hickman, 
Williams & Co. This acquisition gives 
Hickman, Williams & Co. offices in 
New York, Philadelphia and Boston af- 
ter Feb. 1, and the offices at Chicago, 
Louisville, Cincinnati, Pittsburg and St. 
Louis will be continued. 
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PHILADELPHIA. 


Pennsy Rail Order Expected This 
Week—Excitement in Scrap 
Market. 


Office of Tue Iron Trave Review, 
408 Central Trust Bldg., Dec. 15. 


P’g Iron.—Compared to the Novem- 
ber market, the current situation is 
quiet, but at that a very fair volume 
of business is daily finding its way to 
the books of the furnace companies. 
The basic market in particular. has stif- 
fened under the heavy dealing of the 
past week; some good lots were placed 
during the past week, among them two 
aggregating 15,000 tons, at a shade un- 
der $17, but it would be difficult to du- 
plicate the purchase, as the saleable sup- 
ply has been pretty well taken up. 
There has also been some brisk buying 
of gray forge iron during the week, 
pipe makers taking on some attractive 
tonnages, Stocks are very low and 
there is some call for anticipation on 
shipments. Furnaces in this district, 
on the other hand, are so well filled with 
orders that they are not soliciting bus- 
We quote, first quarter delivery 
at eastern Pennsylvania plants, as fol- 


iness. 


lows: 

NG; 1X fOutidty 2. 5.3%.5.0 60808 $17.50 to 18.00 
No, 2K fowutidey, «0; <disviveccuuss 17.00 to 17.50 
No, J DIMM. ines. a peiesins time 16.50 to 17.00 
Standard gray forge ........... 16.09 to 16.50 
Rawle icon vsbeus $008s AL ee 16.75 to 17.25 
Low phosphorus .......seeeeee . 21.00 to 21.50 
No. 2 Birmingham ..% ...<tsest see 17.75 to 18.25 
No: 2K + VERE funny pte ecnacs 17.50 to 18.00 
No. 2 plain Virginia .........- 17.00 to 17.50 


Finished Materials—Some credence 
is given to another estimate on the 
Pennsylvania tonnage and its division 
as circulated early in the week: Cor- 
poration subsidiary, 62,500 tons; Cam- 
bria and Pennsylvania Steel companies, 
each 25,000 tons; Lackawanna Steel 
Co., 13,000 tons; Bethlehem Steel Co., 
10,000 tons; total, 135,500 tons. At 
this writing no official statement in re- 
gard to the rail order is available, but 
it is considered certain that the award 
will be made before the end of the 
week, probably as indicated above. 
There is reason to expect other heavy 
purchases soon after the Pennsylvania 
closes. The government closes Tuesday 
on a collier requiring 2,000 to 3,000 
tons of plates and the Isthmian Canal 
Commission will purchase an _assort- 
ment of plates,, bars, etc., running into 
a large tonnage Dec. 21. We quote: 
Structurals, 1.75¢ to 1.90c; plates, 1.75c 
to 1.80c; refined bar iron, 1.50¢ to 1.55c; 
steel bars, 1.55. 

Old Materials—An excited . market 
prevails, following the discovery that in 
the closing days of November interests 
representing the Worth Bros. Co, 
bought up about 25,000 tons of heavy 
steel, at an average price, it is reported, 
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of over $17, delivered. Efforts of the 
large steel scrap consumers for several 
weeks past have been centered in hold- 
ing down this line and preventing a 
sharp and heavy advance, but evidently 
these efforts have met with failure. A 
meeting of consumers was held in this 
city Friday, and the maximum price 
was set at $17, but there is practically 
no scrap to be had at this figure, as 
the heavy purchase noted served to clear 
up the accumulations outside of those 
in very strong hands, The high prices 
reached have driven steel mills to op- 
eration on pig iron wherever possible. 
We quote, eastern Pennsylvania deliv- 
ery, as follows: 


Old steel rails (re-rolling).:..... $18.00 to 18.50 
No, 1 steel scrap ....-..+-+++:- 7.25 to 17.75 
Old steel axles ..............++- 22,00 to 23.00 
BE. Te reer 25.00 to 26.00 
TE “mmr eer a 
Se OEE SS isi C orc cenenes 16.00 to 16.50 
Choice scrap R. R. No. 1 wrought 20.00 to 20.50 
ING: TF YATE SCTAD ..cccccccccecy 17.50 to 18.00 
Machinery scrap ..........+++-- 16.00 to 16.50 
Low phosphorus scrap ......+++- 18.50 to 19.00 
Wrought iron pipe .....-....... 15.25 to 15.75 
No. 1 forge fire scrap.......... 15.00 to 15.50 
No. 2 forge fire scrap, ordinary.. 10.00 to 10.50 
Wrought turnings .............. 13.25 to 14.25 
Axle turnings, heavy .....--.-.. 14.25 to 14.75 
Cast BOrings..<.cccccecscseccece 13.00 to 13.50 
ES Perey eee ete 13.50 to 14.00 





NEW YORK. 


Heavy Sales of Iron Ore—Finished 
Materials Dull, 


Office of Tue Iron Trapve Review, 
Room 1005, No. 90 West St., Dec. 15. 

Iron Ore.—The heaviest selling 
movement in many months has been 
in progress during the past two weeks. 
Aside from the placing of Spanish 
and Newfoundland ores with eastern 
furnace plants to the extent of prob- 
ably 600,000 tons, as noted in another 
column, there has been considerable 
activity in domestic ores. The sale 
of one block of 15,000 tons of east- 
ern magnetic is reported at a price 
about 60 cents per ton in excess of 
that prevailing early in the fall and, 
in-fact, up to the elections. The seller 
of this ore is refusing to make con- 
tracts for delivery more than two 
months in advance. -Another eastern 
producer has placed one block of 15,- 
000 tons at a considerable advance, 
and scattered selling by other inter- 
ests is reported. 

Pig Iron.—The approach of the 
holidays and the’ inventory-taking 
period is manifesting itself in the in- 
creasing absence of activity in the 
local market. Except for the spurt 
beginning last Tuesday or Wednesday, 
which resulied in some handsome 
bookings of foundry and basic for 
one or two interests, the situation 
has been featureless. Still, the plac- 
ing of orders for comparatively small 
tonnages has been sufficient to main- 
tain the éxtremely strong tone, and 
full prices are prevailing on all busi- 
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ness going. The United States Steel 
Corporation has bought 5,000 tons of 
low phosphorus iron from. the North- 
ern Iron Co., for Pittsburg delivery 
during the first quarter. The stiffen- 
ing of northern prices has brought 
some southern product into this ter- 
ritory, several thousand tons being 
booked during the week. Several 
merchant stacks selling into this ter- 
ritory will go into blast during the 
next six weeks to care for orders 
already on books. At present the 
make does not seem equal to the 
demand, particularly in basic. We 
quote, New York tidewater delivery, 
first quarter, as follows: 


Northern foundry No. 1........ $17.75 to 18.25 
tee 2 i REE eae gree 17.25 to 17.75 
OR Se ae eo 16.50 to 17.00 
No. 2 southern foundry......... 17.25 to 17.75 
NE sath Ss du os LER oo ons 3's 18.00 to 18.50 
BURNING Five's Su dels s kbih Sein ese bass 16.50 to 17.00 
SE MEEIOD: 66 6a 5.050 kehad eas. 45 16.25 to 16.75 


Ferro-Alloys.—Aside from a limited 
inquiry for 50 per cent ferro-silicon, 
the market is quiet and featureless. 
Since the heavy buying reported a 
week ago, ferro-manganese has been 
quite inactive, though firm at $45.0) 
to $45.50, seaboard. 

Finished Materials.—The steel trade 
apparently is marking time. No im- 
portant structural contracts are an- 
nounced and few new projects are 
developing. The near approach of 
inventory time is doubtless delaying 
some small orders, several small plate 
tonnages being placed during the 
week for delivery at the extreme end 
of the month. Talk of early advances 
seems to have been disposed of effect- 
ually, despite the high prices on steel 
scrap, and only routine business is 
expected to come before the meeting 
of plate makers in New York on 
Thursday. 

Bids have gone in on a 1,600-ton 
building for Stearns & Co., Boston, 
and the Suffolk County court house 
at that place, after being let a couple 
of times on one set of bids, is being 
figured on again. The Pittsburg Steel 
Construction Co. has secured the 
Henry building at Seattle, 1,000 tons. 


Bids go in tomorrow on the Hermit- 


age hotel at Nashville, and some new 
apartment houses in New York are 
coming along shortly. The last of 
the pier-sheds has not reached the 
bidding stage. The receivers of Mil- 
liken Bros. have taken a cold stor- 
age plant at Demarara, South Amer- 
ica, 100 tons. 

In cast iron pipe Lowell, Mass., is 
to close on 250 tons of 6 to 36-inch 
Dec. 21. ‘The Amsterdam, N. Y., 
letting went to the United States Cast 
Iron Pipe & Foundry Co., 7,500 tons 
of large sizes, and the same interest 
took 500 tons for New Haven. 
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In keeping with the scrap advance, 
bar iron is decidedly stronger, though 
the demand still appears small. At 
least one important sale has been 
made during the past week. For 
prompt shipment the current figure is 
about 1.56c, New York, though higher 
prices are asked for advanced ship- 
ment. We quote: Angles, 2 to 6 
inches x M%4-inch and heavier, 1.76c; 
beams, 3 to 15 inches, 1.76c; tees, 
3 x %-inch and heavier, 1.81c; plates, 
carloads, tanks, 1.76c; marine boilers, 
2.16c; bar iron, 1.56¢ to 1.6lc; soft 
steel bars, 1.56c; sheets, No. 28, black, 
2.66c. 

Old Material—The moderate rail- 
road lists of the month have had 
little effect on the situation, which 
continues as for some time past with 
the exception of occasional advances. 
Trading is light. Notice has been 
given by the New York Central and 
West Shore railroads that after Dec. 
24 for scrap shipments the mini- 
mum carload weight will be 20 gross 
tons, except where the car’s marked 
capacity is less, when the minimum 
shall be 15 tons. Several changes in 
the freight tariff on scrap are an- 
nounced. We quote. gross tons, New 
York delivery, as follows: 


Old steel rails (re-rolling)....... $15.50 to 16.00 
Relaying rails ot Fads sab emie 20.50 to 21.5¢ 
| ge ee ere ee 13.50 to 14.00 
a Bos RS ge S|” Se 19.50 to 20.00 
oT Ee ee. a rar 19.00 to 20.00 
Heavy. melting steel ........... 15.00 to 15.50 
NO: - 1. Yatroad wrought. ......... 17.00 to 17.50 
Ce a. a eee 13.50 to 14,00 
wf a ee eee ere 12.50 to 13.00 
Tee ISMN COs. 55 siecle bb asencses 10.00 to 10.50 
Wrowght turMingss ......cc055% 11.00 to 11.50 
Pe REE DOCPED oss Sees eesb 13.00 to 13.50 
Railroad malleable .........000% 13.00 to 13.50 
Sg SW Ce REECE E Eee 11.00 to 11.50 
eS Nass Wb bein k0 6 38's FEW eo 11.00 to 11.50 
BUFFALO. 


Pig Iron Market Quiet—Inquiries for 
Advance Shipment. 


Office of Tue Iron Trave Review, 


932 Ellicott Square, Dec. 15. 
Pig Iron.—Little change marks the 
past week’s market condition and, if 
anything, it is quieter. Quotations 
have not been altered. Most of the 
tonnage placed is of small lots, booked 
for 1909 delivery. Probably the prin- 
cipal feature of the present pig iron 
market is the indifferent attitude of 
the buyer as to time for delivery. In- 
quiries, when dates are mentioned, 
give long periods in which the pros- 
pective purchaser may desire his ton- 
nage delivered, but the furnaces are 
very reluctant to quote on this class 
of business. As most of the inquiries 
are of this character, little actual busi- 
ness is being negotiated. We -quote, 
f. o. b. Buffalo, as follows: 
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No. 1% feundey 6 vo s0s bees tee $16.50 to 17.00 
No. BA: “SORMGEP o's oss cacvewe's 16.00 to 16.50 
ae Se “Beata ee 15.50 to 16.00 
bee CE ET er ie eee 15.25 to 15.50 
Malleable Bessemer ..........+. 16.50 to 17.00 
Gray SRG = ksh os we thie ewes eK 14.75 to 15.00 
Charette: evi ev-eeresw dees ersane 20.25 to 20.75 


Finished Products.—At present the 
business of this district is reported 
unusually quiet; that is, compared with 
the general run of business this year, 
but it is, of course, much stronger 
considering everything than it was at 
this time last year. Actual business 
the past week was very slight. A 
small contract was awarded a Buffalo 
firm, Wurtz & Son, for the construc- 
tion of the post office and adminis- 
istration building at Chautauqua, N. 
Y., which will be a part of the sum- 
mer? resort proposition established 
there by a private corporation. 


ST. LOUIS. 





Fair Tonnage of Southern Pig Iron 
Sold. 
Dec. 15. 

Pig Iron.—Orders aggregating about 
1,900 tons of southern pig iron were 
placed in the St. Louis territory last 
week. The price is firm at $13 to 
$13.50 Birmingham for No. 2. Some 
furnaces are entirely out of the mar- 
ket, and quite a number of buyers 
seem to prefer to wait until after the 
first of the year to place their orders. 
Ohio foundry iron is firm at $15 to 
$16, furnaces. 

Our prices, delivered, to which the 
freight of $3.75 Birmingham has been 


added, follow: 

PED. “IE 86 Soc cacedS du esce $17.25 to 17.75 

ee eee Terre 16.75 to 17.25 

OM 0. Meee a ee ree eae 16.25 to 16.75 

NG. Se 6 wi4 is nad dcerer 15.75 to 16.25 
Coke-—The market for coke is 

strong, with 72-hour Connellsville 


foundry quoted at $2.25 to $2.75; 48- 
hour. Connellsville furnace, $2 to $2.25, 
and Virginia and West Virginia, $2.50 
ovens. 

The freight from Connellsville and 
the Virginia fields is $2.80 to East 
St. Louis and St. Louis, and $2.70 
from the Virginia fields, when ship- 
ment is destined beyond St. Louis. 

Old Material—Our quotations re- 
main as follows: 


Cast iron borings, free from for- 


eign material, net toms........ $ 6.00 
Steel axle turnings, gross tons.. 12.25 
Steel railroad axles, met ton..... 17.50 to 18.50 
Iron railroad axles, net ton...... 19.00 to 20.00 
Miscellaneous steel scrap, gross 

De. kdb enehead hk eee 646 2.25 
Old car wheels, gross ton....... 16.00 


No, 1 railroad cast scrap, net ton 12.00 to 12.50 
Heavy machinery cast, net ton.. 13.00 
Stove plate and light cast, net ton 11.50 
Sheet iron, net tons, wncut...... 5.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought, net ton.. 12.00 to 13.00 
Railroad malleable, net ton...... 11.50 
Heavy melting steel, met ton.... 11.50 to 12.00 
Relaying rails, net ton.......... 14.00 to 15.00 
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SEATTLE. 





Movement from the East—Slow Im- 
provement in Pig Iron. 


Office of THE 1xron Trave Review, 
302 Pioneer Bldg., Seattle, Wash., Dec. 12 
A heavy movement of such iron and 


steel products as must come from the 
east is the leading feature of the Pa- 
cific coast iron trade at present. 
While under ordinary circumstances 
in anticipation of the holiday and in- 
ventory season the demand would be 
falling off at this time, on account 
of the advance in freight rates which 
takes effect Jan. 1, the trade is being 
artificially stimulated. As a. result it 
is expected that January will be quiet 
in such lines as are imported from 
the east, but that February and 
March will witness a normal demand. 
Logging and-lumber interests are 
buying wire products more freely, 
but a temporary slacking off in build- 
ing construction is curtailing the de- 
mand for concrete reinforcing materi- 
al. The machine tool trade is better 
than for some time past. The foun- 
dry business is about stationary. 

Pig Iron.—The market is continuing 
its slow improvement and has now 
reached a condition where advanced 
prices are being asked and _ main- 
tained. The movement from San 
Francisco continues in small lots of 
100 and 200 tons. Spot iron is very 
scarce on the north coast at present, 
the only available supply being a few 
hundred tons at Tacoma and some 
iron held by the various foundries. 
Much activity in pig iron is not ex- 
pected until after the first of the 
year. We have advanced our prices 
and quote as follows: 


English soft, No. 1, spot......-. $26.50 to 27.00 
English soft, No. 1, to arrive 
April-May <......ccsescccesees 24.0010 2450 


Glengarnock No. 1, spot 28.00 to 29.00 
Southern soft, No. 2.......+.+- 26.70 to 27.20 

Old Material.—Dealers 
ing their stocks in anticipation of an 
advance and the movement of scrap 
for foundry use is light. Prices are 
very firm. Wrought iron is still a 
drug on the market and there has 
been very little sold during the past 
six weeks. We quote in net tons f. 


o. b. Seattle: 


Foundry and machinery scrap... .$17.00 to 19.00 
Old steel rails 8.00 to 9.50 


are harbor- 


Railroad wrought ....-..-+++++. 10.00 to 11.00 
Country wrought and busheling.. 5.00to 7.00 
Merchant Iron.—The demand for 


rolled products, which has been one 
of the features of the market for the 
past six weeks, is tapering off as the 
holiday and stock taking season ap- 
proaches. The Seattle Steel Co. is 
operating its mill on a reduced sched- 
ule while the mill of the Pacific Hard- 
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ware & Steel Co. at Portland is closed 
for repairs. Owing to the freight ad- 
vance Jan. 1 the movement of eastern 
bar iron and steel is heavier than that 
of the locally rolled product. Prices 
are steady. We quote base prices per 
100 pounds, f. o. b. Seattle: Common 
iron bars, $2.25; soft steel bars, $2.35; 
machinery steel, $2.75; Norway iron, 
$3.50; angles, channels, zees and tees, 
under 3-inch, $2.75. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
One Company Makes Record in Ship- 
ment of Pig Iron. 
Dec. 14. 

While the pig iron production in 
Alabama continues to take on a little 
improvement, the demand is steady 
and the shipments are of good size. 
There will hardly be any further fur- 
naces blown in until after the holi- — 
day season. It is not believed in this 
district that the labor at work now 
will hesitate much during the holiday 
period, not having had steady employ- 
ment for some time. The furnace 
masters believe that it will be more 
advisable to wait until next year be- 
fore attempting to put iron makers 
in operation. Something like five fur- 
naces will be ready for the torch 
early in next year and the old-time 
output can be secured with ease. The 
Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron Co. an- 
nounces that the idle furnace at North 
Birmingham will be put in-shape for 
operation, several new stoves to be 
added to the force and other im- 
provements made, something like 
$200,000 to be expended on the work. 

Quotations in this district hold firm 
at $13 per ton, No. 2 foundry, with 
some sales being made at that price 
for delivery during the second quar- 
ter of the coming year. Some of the 
furnace companies are quoting $13.50 
per ton, No. 2 foundry, and it is 
stated a few sales have been made, 
though not many. The sales for de- 
livery during the second quarter of 
the coming year will aggregate nicely 
already. The shipments of iron from 
this district are interesting. Accord- 
ing to President J. C. Maben, of the 
Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron Co., that 
company shipped out more iron in 
November than during any one month 
in the history of the company. 

The purchase of the properties of 
the Tecumseh Iron Co., consisting of 
10,000 acres of brown ore lands in the 
eastern part of the state, by the Bir- 


mingham Coal & Iron Co., means 
much to the latter company, which 
will continue the operations on the 
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property and also increase the devel- 
opment. 
The cast iron pipe concerns in the 
Pl] 


Birmingham district are being kept 
very busy these days. It is under- 


stood that orders in hand or in sight 
operation for 
Better prices 


will warrant a_ steady 
many months to come. 
ave obtaining for cast iron pipe now- 
adays. The Central Iron Co. has 
started work on plans for a pipe plant 
at Holt, Tuskaloosa county. The old 
Weller rolling mills at Gadsden will 
resume operations this The 
United States Cast Iron Pipe & Foun- 
dry Co. is making shipments on the 
order for 15,000 tons of cast iron pipe 
to Cuba, the pipe being produced at 
the Bessemer and Anniston plants. 


week. 


BRITISH IRON MARKET. 
Hopes That the Worst of the De- 
pression Has Passed. 


Office of Tue Iron Trave RevIEw, 

Prince’s Chambers, Corporation St., 
sirmingham, Eng., Dec. 5. 

3ritish iron trade is at present 


like an active state, 
slow. But the 
hopeful, and the 
appear to be that 
now 


The 
in nothing with 
buying decidedly signs 
are somewhat more 


general view would 
the worst of the 
past. There are many who look eagers 
ly to the New Year, anticipating that it 
will be accompanied by a better state 
Yesterday’s quotation for 
Cleveland No. 3 cash was 49s ($12), 
with 485 11%4d ($11.99) cash offer for 
warrants. No. 1 pig realized 51s 3d 
($12.54). The supply of lower qual- 
ities of iron is not so large on the Mid- 


depression is 


of things. 


dlesbrough market as it was and this 
removes a very depressing factor from 
the situation. November _ stocks of 
Cleveland at Connal’s showed a larger 
increase than in any month since 1905. 
Only on one day during the whole 
there any decrease. The 
stock at the end of 
106,024 tons, an in- 


tons on the 


month was 
total 
the month 


amount in 
was 
crease of 17,523 
The hematite market is a little strong- 
er. On the market these general con- 
3 usi- 


month. 


ditions are fairly well reflected. 
ness is quiet, and there is an opti- 
mistic section looking forward to the 
New bring an increase of 
business. A feature is that 
during the past week or 
New Year’s deliv- 
steel 


Year to 
peculiar 
all orders 
two have been for 
eries. The Midland 
wages’ board return, which was issued 
early this week, has caused some lit- 
; state of 


iron and 


tle surprise. In view of the 
trade it was anticipated that a reduc- 
tion of 5 per cent would have taken 
place in the wages of puddlers, mill- 


oe Anat 
men and forgemen, instead of which 


se ROAR Re RES 
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the reduction was to 


the extent of 
only 2% per cent. 


A The bi-monthly 
return states that the average selling 
figure during the two months, as based 
on the sales of the 17 selected firms, 
£6 6s 11.12d. The figure for the 
previous two months was $6 9s 8.75d, 
so that the latest return 
duction in the selling figure of 
thing like half a crown. 


was 


shows a re- 


some- 


METAL MARKET 


NEW YORK. 
Dec. 15. 

Copper.—The market is somewhat 
“spotty.” Accumulations in weak 
hands have been well cleared up 
and prices are holding fairly firm on 
a very limited volume of buying, par- 
ticularly in Lake. We quote: Lake, 
14%{c to 14%c; electrolytic, 14c. to 
14%c; casting, 137%c to 14%c. 

Pig Tin—Meager buying for do- 
mestic account with a heavy decline 
abroad has sent the market down 
to about 2834c to 29c, the latter fig- 
advanced de- 





ure holding on quite 
livery. 

Pig Lead.—The price remains sta- 
tionary, déspite strong selling pres- 
sure from the west, and we quote 
4.22tc to. 4.27%4c. 

Spelter—The scarcity of ore in 
the Joplin district and its advance 
has been followed by a sharp jump 
in spelter quotations, which are now 
5.10c to 5.15c, New 





ruling firm at 
York. 

Antimony.—We quote: 
8igc to 8%c; Halletts’, 8c to 


ordinary brands, 75c to 7%c. 


Cookson’s, 
Lene 
8c; 


ST. LOUIS. 
Dec. is 
Lead and Zinc.—The prevailing price 
of zinc in the Missouri-Kansas dis- 
trict dropped from $44 to $43 for 60 


ore, during the latter 


per cent zinc 
part of last week. There was little 
demand. Because of the light pur- 


chases last week, it is not believed 
that a further drop will take place this 
The highest price paid for 60 
for one 


camp, 


week. 
per cent zinc this year was 
bin of ore from the Midway 
which brought $45. Operators are 
manifesting a disposition to hold their 
ore for stronger prices. 

was weak at $50, little 
demand. Spelter remained steady at 
$5.15 to $5, and pig lead from $4.17 


to $4.15. 


Lead with 


The Johnson Co., of Lorain, a cred- 
itor of the Brown-Cochrane Co., of 
that city, has an option on the assets 


of that company until Dec. 22. 
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PRICE CHART. 





Dec. 18, ‘07 


Dec. 9, ‘08 
Dec. 16, 08 
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DEATH OF MAJOR GEORGE M. 
LAUGHLIN. 

Major George McCully 
soldier and philanthropist, and a prom. 
inent member. of the second generation 
of Pittsburg’s great steelmakers, died 
at his residence in that city, Dec. 11, 
from pneumonia. Though for several 
years he had not been actively en- 
gaged in the conduct of the affairs of 
Laughlin had 


Laughlin, 


Major 
his 


the company, 


spent practically entire business 
career in important capacities with the 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Co. 

Major Laughlin was 66 years of 
age, having been. born in Pittsburg, 
Oct. 21, 1842, of Scotch-Irish ancestry. 
After receiving his preliminary educa- 
tion in private schools at Pitisburg, he 
entered Washington and Jefferson col- 
Washington, Pay, as a member 
of the 1863. His 
‘work was interrupted by his response 
to the call of duty in the War of the 
Rebellion, and he that great 
conflict as second lieutenant of com- 
pany E, 155th Volunteer Infantry, in 
1862. His An- 


tietam to Appomattox and was marked 


lege, 


class of collegiate 


entered 


service extended from 


by signal bravery and military achieve- 
which rapidly gained promo- 
tions for him. He of the 
few officers to witness the meeting of 
Grant and Lee at Appomattox. 

Upon the restoration of peace, Ma- 


ment, 


was one 


jor Laughlin entered the old firm of 
Jones & Laughlin, even then one of 
the great factors in the world of iron 
and steel, and maintained his connec 
tion that manufacturing interest 
to the day of his death. His active 
affairs continued 
and in 1900 he 
of the board of 
of his death he 


with 


participation in its 


for 35 years, retired 


as vice chairman di- 
At the time 
was serving as a director of the com- 


rectors. 
pany. For nearly two decades he was 
secretary and treasurer of the old firm 
of Jones & Ltd., retaining 
that post until the reorganization as 
the Jones & Laughlin Steel Co. 


Laughlin, 


Major Laughlin’s charities were of 
the unostentatious sort, but liberal. 


He was particularly generous in lend- 
ing substantial aid to his alma mater, 
Washington and Jefferson college. 
His home life was saddened by the 
death of 
The 
father George M. 
superintendent of the 
ment of the Jones & 


ago. 
the 
Iti 


depart- 


his wife seven years 


three children who survive 
Laughlin 
Soho 


Laughlin Steel 


are: 


Co.; Thos. K. Laughlin, assistant 
treasurer of the Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Co.; and Irwin B. Laughlin, 


charge d’affaires at the American em- 


bassy in Athens, Greece. He also 
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leaves two brothers, Henry A. Laugh- 
lin and James Laughlin Jr., directors 
of the Jones & Laughlin Steel Co, 
and one sister. 

In addition to his steel-making prom- 
inence, Major Laughlin was conspicu- 
ous in Pittsburg’s financial 
and with art and business organiza- 
tions. 

The funeral 
his late residence Dec. 14. 


circles 


held at 
The 
orary pallbearers were: B. F. 
Jr., William Jones, Willis 
L. King, James I. Buchanan, Henry 
Graham Brown, John Z. Speer, Wil- 


services were 
hon- 
Jones 


Larimer 





LAUGHLIN. 


GeorGcE M. 


liam Witherow, W. H. Nimick, Judge 
W. G. Hawkins, H. S. A. Stewart, A. 
S. Beymer, Dr. T. M. T. McKennan, 
John D. McKennan and W. C. More 


land. 


OBITUARIES. 

Joseph Schill, for many years pres- 
ident of the Schill Bros. Co., Crestline, 
©. Dec. 13 
ceived the day before. 

Charles R. Herron, for many years 
manager of the Ross-Meehan Foundry 
Co., at Chattanooga, Tenn., died there 
Dec. -8.. At the his death 
Mr. Herron was manager of the Chat- 
3rake 


died from injuries re- 


time of 


tanooga plant of the American 
Shoe & Foundry Co. He was widely 
known throughout general business 
and manufacturing circles of the south. 

Kenton Chickering, vice presideng of 
the Oil Well Supply Co., died at his 
Oil City, Pa. Dec. 9, from 
paralysis. He was born in Worcester, 
Mass., May 16, 1847, and had resided in 
Oil City since 1873. When the Oil Well 
Supply Co. was organized in 1878 he 
was made secretary, and when it was 
incorporated in 1901 he was elected vice 


home in 
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president. Mr. Chickering was promi- 
nent in fraternal circles. 

John P. Davies, organizer, president 
and general manager for many years 
of the Racine Malleable & Wrought 
Iron Co., Racine, Wis., died Dec. 1i, 
following an illness with inflammatory 
rheumatism. He was born in Racine 
in January, 1853, received his early 
education in that city, and when 19 
years old organized the Racine Mal- 
leable & Wrought Iron Co., which de- 
veloped into an important industry. 
The original plant was destroyed by 
fire in 1898. A new plant was erected, 
which was taken over by a Cleveland 
company, and Mr. Davies remained 
with that tompany. 

William J. Copp, a pioneer of the 
foundry business in Canada, died Dec. 
6 at Hamilton, Ont., aged 80 years. 
Born in England, he came to Canada 
as a youth, and in partnership with 
his brother started a foundry in Wood- 
stock, Ont., in 1857. They removed 
to Hamilton 10 years later as the 
firm of Copp Bros., and conducted a 
successful foundry business for over 
30 years, but which was discontinued 
in 1900. Subsequently, in partnership 
with his son Harold, Mr. Copp began 
the manufacture of stoves .at Fort 
William, which business is still carried 
on under the name of W. J.. Copp,’ 
Son & Co. 

Edward F. C. Young, president of 
the Dixon Crucible Co., died at Jer- 
sey City, N. J,..0on . Dec. &- ae 
Young was one of New Jersey’s most 
prominent citizens and had lived in 
Jersey City from the time he was 
nine years old. He was born in Mor- 
ris county, N. J., and was 73 years 
old when he died. He became con- 
nected with the Dixon Crucible Co. 
in straightening out its affairs 
ago, -when they were 
in an involved condition, and when 
that was accomplished he was chosen 
president. Mr. Young had been in 
ill health during the past year, though 
attending to his business affairs most 


30 = years 


of the time. 


RAIL SALES. 
(Special Telegram.) 


New York, Dec. 16—The United 
States Steel Corporation has _ sold 
30,000 tons of open-hearth rails to 


the Burlington, 6,500 to the Soo line 
and 3,000 to the St. Louis Terminal. 
The Lackawanna Steel Co. has sold 


1,100 tons to the Panama canal, 

A 1,200-ton pier at San Francisco 
has been awarded to Dyer Bros. Struc- 
tural bookings of the month will be 
close to 50,000 tons. 
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PRODUCTS AND BY-PRODUCTS. 

Material realization of the state- 
ment of an engineer many years ago, 
that “a blast furnace is simply a huge 
ges producer,” is to occur within the 
next few weeks, as the announcement 
has recently been made that the first 
two blast furnaces at the Gary, Ind., 
plant will be started Jan. 1 or earlier 
for the purpose of furnishing gas, 
although no portion of the steel 
plant proper will be ready for opera- 
tion before April 1. Power is re- 
quired for certain operations and as 
power from the furnace gas will be 
used when the plant is in regular op- 
eration, the facilities provided will 
be used at once, 

The use of blast furnace gas as a 
source of power in the United States 
is not new. Furnace gas has been 
used for years successfully at Buf- 
falo and at some other points, but 
in such cases the gas has stood in 
the light of a by-product, the result 
of operations which would have been 
conducted just the same had no gas 
resulted. In the Gary’ instance, on 
the other hand, the blast furnaces are 
to be run primarily as gas producers. 
Pig iron will be made just the same, 
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but it is the gas, rather than the 
pig iron, which is the desideratum. 
The resulting pig iron could be pro- 
duced elsewhere, as it cannot be 
used at Gary until the steel plant is 
in operation. 

As a gas producer, the blast furnace 
produces gas involving about one- 
half the total heat value of the coke, 
and this rule holds fairly well, 
whether the ores be rich or lean. 
As the leaner ores require more 
coke for smelting, the furnace work- 
ing on lean ores produces more gas 
than the furnace working on rich 
ores. The blast furnaces at Gary 
are rated at 450 tons a day each, 
so that if they use a ton of coke 
per ton of pig iron, the tunnel head 
gases from the pair will contain the 
full heating value each day of about 
450 tons of coke, which would be in 
excess of 120,000 horsepower. About 
one-third of the heat, however, must 
be used to heat the blast, leaving 
80,000 horsepower. With the power 
plants hitherto in general use at blast 
furnaces, practically all this gas 
would be needed to generate steam 
to run the blowing engines. With 
the most economical boiler and en- 
gine plant, some could ‘be saved. 

The gas engine, however, will de- 
velop from two to three times as 
much power from gas as’ does the 
boiler and steam eagine plant, and 
may perhaps do still better than this. 
At only 15 per cent efficiency for the 
gas engine, from the 80,000 horse- 
power in the gas left after heating 
the blast, in the pair of Gary fur- 
naces, there would be developed 12,- 
000 horsepower, of which no more 
than 5,000 should be required for 
blowing, leaving 7,000 horsepower at 
the very least for other purposes. 
This is a minimum estimate, and the 
actual surplus power developed may 
easily be found to exceed 10,000 
horsepower, depending on the effici- 
ency of the power plant and the 
working of the furnaces. 

This is an enormous amount of 
power to be developed from a pair 
of blast furnaces, as a clear gain over 
older practice in which all the power 
produced is either used in operating 


the blast furnace itself or is lost. 
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The power, of course, is not clear 
gain. There are interest and other 
charges on the investment, and care 
must be exercised in drawing gen- 
eral conclusions, just as is the case 
with water powers, when it may oc- 
cur that the cost of production and 
utilization equals the cost of produc- 
tion of the power by other means. 
The blast furnace has a most im- 
portant advantage over water power, 
however, in that pig iron is usually 
produced at a point where power is 
needed. This is particularly the case 
with blast furnaces connected with 
steel works, and as a rough and ready 
rule it has been stated that under 
average conditions the surplus power 
from the blast furnace is sufficient 
to operate the attendant steel works 
and rolling mill, if the steel is not to 
be brought to a more finished shape 
than the rail, plate or structural 


shape. 





Steel Ore Cars—The Summers 
Steel Car Co. Pittsburg, has been 
awarded the contract for furnishing 800 
all steel ore cars of a new type for 
the Duluth & Iron Range railroad, a 
subsidiary of the United: States Steel 
Corporation. The cars are to be of 
the center dump steel hopper type, de- 
signed especially for ore transportation, 
and are in some respects similar to the 
cars now in use on the Union railroad 
of the Carnegie Steel Co., which were 
supplied by the Summers company. 
They will have a carrying capacity of 
50 tons. The construction work upon 
the cars will be done by the Standard 
Steel Co., Pittsburg, upon designs sup- 
plied by the Summers Steel Car Co. 
The contract calls for delivery in March 
and April. 

Oil Used for Fuel.—The second of 
two large hydraulic dredges required 
by the United States government for 
service in the Gulf of Mexico has just 
been placed in commission. A nota 
ble feature of these two dredges is 
the fuel, oil being used exclusively. 
The entire equipment was furnished 
by Tate, Jones & Co., Inc., Pittsburg, 
makers of Kirkwood burners. The 
Galveston, the newly commissioned 
dredge, is of 2,000 indicated horsepow- 
er capacity, four boilers being re- 
quired. It was equipped after a thor- 
ough test of the Tate, Jones & Co., 
Inc., burners on the Comstock. built 
six years ago, also equipped by the 


same company. 
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FOREIGN IRON ORE 





Bought by Eastern Interests—Provis- 
ion Concerning the Tariff. 

Heavy buying of foreign iron ore 
for 1909 delivery has been done by 
eastern furnaces during the past few 
days. The bulk of contracting has 
been in Spanish ore, but a large ton- 
nage of Nova Scotia product has also 
been taken, the purchasers being fur- 
naces commanding an average freight 
rate of 50 to 60 cents from seaboard, 
a rate possible to the Schuylkill and 
Lehigh valleys. As nearly as can be 
estimated, about 600,000 tons of for- 
eign ores were taken during the first 
half of December. It is known posi- 
tively that one importer disposed of 
200,000 tons of a very superior grade 
of Spanish ore, and that 200,000 tons 
of Wabana ore was sold by the Nova 
Scotia Steel & Coal Co., on all of 
which the price delivered at Atlantic 
seaboard, duty paid, was 7 cents 
per unit. At a slightly lower cost, 
heavy tonnages of other Spanish ores 
were also contracted for, so that the 
estimate of 600.000 tons for total sales 
is a conservative one. The _ higher 
grade of Spanish ore is in high favor 
wth eastern furnacemen, who state 
that it compares very favorably with 
Mesabi non-Bessemer. It runs about 
0.05 per cent in phosphorus and is en- 
tirely free from zinc, copper and ar- 
senic. Delivered at the furnaces, its 
cost averages 8 cents per unit, as 
against 9.6 cents per unit for Mesabi 
non-Bessemer, the freight rate from 
lower lake ports running close to 
$1.50 per ton. These contracts just 
closed all contain the provision that 
the consumer is to have the entire 
benefit of any reduction that may 
be made in the iron ore duty, at 
present 40 cents per ton. 

It is understood that an operator in 
the Cuban district is offering to con- 
tract for 1909 delivery. It can be 
stated that this offering is not of ore 
produced by the two large independent 
steel companies interested in that field. 


A Large Addition—The New Proc- 
ess Raw Hide Co., Syracuse, N. Y., 
manufacturers of New Process pin- 





ions and cut gears of all kinds, is con- 
structing a large addition to its pres- 
ent plant. The company has been ope- 
rating its plant nights for two months 
and business is coming in faster than 
it can be gotten out advantageously in 
the present plant. The new addition, 
for which contracts have already been 
let, will consist of two stories and a 
basement, 60x80 feet, extending east 
on Plum street from the present plant. 
The construction is to be of steel and 
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brick with cement floors and will in- 
crease the available floor space by over 
13,000 square feet. The cost of the 
new building, complete, will be from 
$25,000 to $30,000. The company has 
machinery on order for delivery during 
the next two months approximating 
$12,000, consisting principally of auto- 
matic turret lathes, bevel gear planers 
and grinding machines. An additional 
hardening furnace for treating auto- 
mobile transmission gears and drive 
gears will also be installed. Work 
on the new addition will be pushed as 
rapidly as possible and is expected to 
be completed early in February. The 
company reports the total of the orders 
at present on its books to be in ex- 
cess of any time in its history. 

Will Extend Ore Docks.—The re- 
cent incorporation of the South Buf- 
falo Canal & Dock Co., with a capital 
of $500,000, means that the Buffalo 
& Susquehanna Iron Co., Buffalo, N. 
Y., is planning to extend its ore docks. 
The stockholders and directors of the 
South Buffalo Co. are identical with 
those of the Buffalo & Susquehanna 
Iron Co., the officers being: Presi- 
dent, William A. Rogers; first vice 
president, Stephen M. Clement; sec- 
ond vice president, Charles W. Good- 
year; general manager, Hugh Ken- 
nedy. The new company has pur- 
chased 30 acres of land, with 950 feet 
of dock, and half ownership of the 
ship canal along its front. Room will 
thus be afforded for storage of iron 
ore mined by the company in excess 





of its own requirements, and eventual- 
ly for additional blast furnace capac- 
ity, which, will no doubt be added as 
soon as the market has expanded suf- 
ficiently to absorb the additional prod- 
uct. 

Charcoal Stack Sold.—The property 
of the Eagle Iron Co., Chattanooga, 
Tenn., has been sold by L. S. Col- 
yar, of Chattanooga, and others, to 
T. S. Kyle, of Gadsden, Ala. as 
agent. The property includes the At- 
talla charcoal furnace plant at Attal- 
la, Ala., a battery of charcoal ovens 
and a considerable acreage of iron 
ore lands. The plant has been prac- 
tically idle during the past three years. 

Assistant Secretary.—The Council of 
the Iron and Steel Institute has ‘of- 
fered the assistant secretaryship to L. 
P. Sidney, who was appointed as 
Mr. Brough’s assistant in succession 
to Mr. Lloyd in 1904. Hitherto there 
has been no formal office of this de- 


scription. As announced last week, . 


the new secretary is G. C. Lloyd. 
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IRON ORE DEPOSITS 


Will be Developed, if Canadian Gov- 
ernment Makes Concessions. 

Toronto, Can., Dec. 12.—George E. 
Drummond, T. J. Drummond and W. 
F. Parsons, of the recently-organized 
Canada Iron Corporation, were this 
week in New Brunswick, interview- 
ing the provincial government with 
the view of obtaining important con- 
cessions, in order to open the iron 
ore deposits of Gloucester. They claim 
that these deposits are the richest 
in Canada, having already 50,000,000 
tons of ore in sight. They ask for 
a bond guarantee for the construction 
of a railroad from the mines to Bath- 
urst and the right of cutting timber 
for use in mining from the crown 
lands. The government was favor- 
ably disposed with regard to these 
requests provided some restrictions for 
safeguarding the public interest were 
adopted. The company will wunder- 
take, on the completion of the rail- 
way, to ship 2,000 tons of ore per 
day, and proposes to expend some 
$200,000 in the construction of docks, 
etc. The formal transfer of the vari- 
ous iron plants and other properties 
embraced in the merger was made on 
Dec. 2. These include the Canada Car 
Wheel Works, Montreal, Canadian 
Iron & Foundry Co., Hamilton, and 
plants at Three Rivers, Que. St. 
Thomas and Fort William, Ont., and 
Londonderry, N. S. 

The Canadian Northern Railway has 
awarded’a contract for the construc- 
tion of 400 freight cars to the Crossen 
Car Works, Cobourg, Ont. 


At a recent meeting of the directors 
of the Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron 
Co., James H. Dooley, Richmond, Va., 
was chosen a member of the execu- 
tive committee in place of Joseph 
Bryan, deceased. Major Dooley is 
one of the largest stockholders and a 
director of the Sloss-Sheffield com- 
pany. Harry Bronner, of Hallgarten 
& Co., New York bankers, was elected 
a director in place of Mr. Bryan. 


One of the Watts stacks at Middles- 
boro, Tenn., of the Virginia Iron, 
Coal & Coke Co., was blown in Dec. 
2, after being put in first-class condi- 
tion. It has not been definitely de- 
cided just when the second stack will 
be blown in. 


The blowing in of the new furnace 
of the Ironton Iron Co., Ironton, O., 
Nov. 21, was witnessed by a large as- 
semblage. The fire was started by 
Miss Mary Peters, daughter of Supt. 
Charles Peters. 
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SCHWAB TESTIFIES. 

(Continued from first page.) 
ton was enough to produce a ton of 
iron. The limestone charge was 35 
cents, and $1.65 a ton would cover la- 
bor, supplies, etc., a total of $8.25 a 
ton of Many billet conversion 
contracts were made that year at $5 
a ton, a figure which included profits. 
The mill cost to make-rails was about 
$3.75 a There never was another 
when steel making costs were so 
We paid labor $1 a day and rail 
rates were about a third of present 
rates. Great Britain had the 
conditions, but lacked modern mechan- 


iron. 


ton. 
year 
low. 


same 


ical appliances then. 
Value of Ore. 

“Eight or nine years ago, I stated 
that I valued the Corporation ores at 
$1 a ton in the This opti- 
mistic statement has been verified by 
leasing of that 
Deeper operations now render 
probably 50 or 


ground. 


the lower grades at 
figure. 
mining more costly, 
60 cents on the Mesabi. 
to Pittsburg make the cost delivered 
$4.05 per ton of lower content. The 
ore cost is, say, $8.75 per ton of iron. 
Coking coal then sold at $600 an acre; 
now it is $3,000, and the cost of coke 


is $1.50 a iron, plus 85 cents 
freight. 


Freight rates 


ton of 


3esides, more is needed to 


smelt the poozer ores and the total 
coke cost is about $2.95. Put down 
limestone at 75 cents and the labor 


and you have $13.70, the 
As a matter of fact, dur- 


Pittsburg 


item at $1.25 
present cost. 

ing the past year many 
works closed down because they could 
not produce pig iron at $14 a ton. 


Allowance for Losses. 
“Tn conversion, 10 per cent must be 
a $1.40 charge 


allowed for losses, 0: 
on $14 pig. The labor cost is 85 
cents in the converter, 45 to 50 cents 


in the blooming mill and $1 to $1.25 
mill. As it takes 100 tons 
to make 80 tons of rails, a 
off 


refractories, 


in the rail 
of billets 
heavy expense must be marked 
here and all other 


manganese, etc., show heivy increases. 


costs, 


Skilled labor is employed and_ has 
up more than anything else. 


gone 
Figuring no profits or depreciation, it 


Besse- 


now costs $21.50 to produce 
mer rails and $2 higher for open- 
hearth. The average cost has gone 


up every year since 1900, and this year 
is the highest in 10, owing to the lim- 
ited production. Every year since 1900 
the average earnings of the Corpora- 


tion and Bethlehem employes have in- 


creased.” 

Explaining the $28 rail price main- 
t d for several Mr. Schwab 
“T’ll be frank with 


years, 
perfectly 
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you. We had the steel war late in 
the nineties and it was ruinous. The 
manufacturers then got together and 
restored the old prices. None of us 
now would alter that price, for fear 
of repeating that experience.” 

The actual value of the Corporation 
properties at its organization he 
thought equal to its capitalization, and 
told the familiar history of the con- 
version of the Carnegie Steel stock. 

Further on, speaking of costs, Mr. 
Schwab said the higher freights and 
raw materials explain the greater cost 
iron making in this country, 
excepting Birmingham, than in Eng- 
It costs $1 a ton more to make 
and $4 or $5 
to make structural steel. 

Must Have Protection. 
the tariff, he said: “To keep 
costs of supplies, conserve 


of pig 
, 
L 


land. 


rails than billets, more 


As to 
up freights, 
our raw materials and maintain wages, 
we must have protection. Give us 
conditions as they exist abroad and we 
3ut this would involve 
labor reductigns all the Ine, 
dizect and indirect, and would mean a 
American manufac- 


can go alone. 
along 
radical change in 
ture.” 

“Keep the 
steel unless you can show 20 to 25 per 
Mr. Schwab. “Fre- 


processes 


out of manufacture of 


cent profit,” said 
quent changes in mean fre- 
As superintendent 
the 


times in 


rebuildings. 
Braddock 
converting department 
Steel 
costly each year. 
the 
represents an 


quent 


at the works, I rebuilt 


three 


five plants grow more 


years. 
Our mill at Bethle 


hem, most modern outs‘de of 


expenditure of 
500 tons of 


Gary, 
$21,000,000: it 
and 10,000 
It should 


makes rails 


tons of Structurals daily. 
show $8 a 
and the average blast 
make $2 a ton or 


manufacturing 


ton rail profit, 


furnace should 
over. Average 


American should show 
1et profits of 10 to 15 per cent. 


to changes, I 


Fur- 
ther in regard predict 
that in five years not a single Besse- 
converting steel will 
The change 


for 
remain in this 
to the open-hearth is under 
great cost to meet the 
for quality. The Bethlehem 
inaugurated another radical change in 
structurals and it is possible that be- 


mer works 
country. 
way at 
demand 
has 


very 


mill 


fore another 10 years the electric 
steel making process developed: in 
Germany may displace the open- 


hearth.” 
Selling Abroad. 


“Is it a habitual’ practice to sell 
more cheaply abroad?” asked Champ 
Clark. 

“Ves, and a very wise one,” said 


_Mr. Schwab, referring also to the re- 


sulting stability of domestic prices. 
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“Consumers welcome this in prefer- 
ence to violent fluctuations. Person- 
ally, I don’t think prices are high 


enough now, considering manufactur- 


ing costs.” 


“Then there’s no hope of getting 
a lower price?” asked Clark. 
“No, I’m afraid not.” 
Cast Iron Pipe. 
Walter Wood, representing R. D. 
Wood & Co., Philadelphia, discussed 
the tariff on cast iron pipe. His 


testimony was well received. 

“We would be fairly protected with 
a duty $3.00 a ton in excess of that 
on pig iron,” he “The present 
duty on pipe is larger than the mar- 
ket really demands and to that ex- 
tent is detrimental to the growth of 
The cost of making a ton 
about $10.00 divided into 
cost, $2.50, material cost 


said. 


business. 

of pipe is 
$5.50, labor 
other than for iron, $1.25 for overhead 
charges and $1.00 for selling expenses. 
The labor cost is a large factor and 
should be But any duty 
that is more than enough is too high. 
We $24.00 a 
ton because the high: tariff has built 
up domestic competition until it has 
become exasperating. A $3.00 differ- 
ential would be enough if the pig iron 
But we might 


protected. 


are losing money at 


duty were wiped out. 


lose some Pacific coast trade, par- 
ticularly that handled from Birming- 
ham.” 


The higher relative price of Amer- 
Mr. Wood ascribed as due 


to higher ores. 


ican irons 


Asked why ores cost 


more here than in England, he said: 
“Because the price is paid,” adding 
a little later, “ask the fellows who 


se!l the ores.” 
Duty on Ferro. 

Robert Gilchrist, representing 
Western Foundry Co., 
York, asked that the ferro-manganese 
$4.00 a continued, 
stating that 
to spend half a million on a furnace 
to produce 80 per cent ferro in this 
He the almost in- 
finitesimal part of the price 
of finished steel due to the present 
tariff on ferro. He urged its contin- 
uance to foster a new industry, say- 
ing that the probable American manu- 
facturing cost is $40.00 a ton against 
$38.50 in Great Britain. 

Prof. F. W. Taussig, of Harvard, 
followed with a recommendation that 
the duty be wiped out on coal, iron 
wire, lumber and pig iron, finally add- 


the 


Supply New 


duty of ton be 


his company was ready 


country. showed 


pound 


ing billets and steel rails to this 
list. He thought other steel pro- 
ducts should be reduced correspond- 
ingly. He praised the Corporation’s 


policy of tempering price fluctuations, 
a curse of modern times. 
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HOPEFUL FEELING 
Prevailed at Manufacturers’ Dinner— 
Address of Judge Gary and 
Others. 

The fourth of the series of dinners 
given by Judge Gary to the represen- 
tatives of the leading. iron and _ steel 
manufacturing concerns of the country 
at the Waldorf-Astoria hotel, New 
York, on the evening, Thursday, Dec. 
10, differed in some respects slightly 

from its predecessors. 

The previous ones had taken place at 
a time when the country was going 
through the strain of a severe pan- 
ic, with all its attendant uncertainty 
and difference of opinion among those 
engaged in the business as to the wisest 
policy to pursue, while now, with the 
signs of substantial improvement upon 
all sides and prosperity again in sight, 
the discussion of the problems of a year 
ago gave way to an expression of con- 
servative felicitation upon the success 
that attended the effort to prevent com- 
plete demoralization. That this had been 
accomplished, all present agreed, and 
there was a universal feeling apparently 
that the previous gathering had done 
much in the direction indicated. 

In the beginning of the address, de- 
livered by Judge Gary, following the 
dinner itself, he took occasion to most 
cordially thank those present for their 
acceptance of his invitation to be present. 

No part of Judge Gary’s address was 
more impressive, however, than those ex- 
pressions which referred to the un- 
doubted privilege of manufacturers in 
similar lines conferring together, ex- 
changing confidences, comparing  condi- 
tions and deciding upon a uniform 
course of procedure, when they found 
it necessary to protect their own rights 
and interests, and those of their cus- 
tomers and employes alike. This, com- 
ing as it did in such a positive and di- 
rect way, from one who is a leading 
authority in America, demanded the 
closest attention from those present, and 
was received with great applause. 

Judge Gary’s Address. 

Judge Gary spoke in part as follows: 

“What is this movement, and up to 
date what have been its results? The 
movement has been simply an effort on 
the part of those interested in the iron 
and steel industry to establish a basis 
of friendly association and intercourse 
which is calculated to enable each to 
obtain full knowledge concerning the 
affairs of all the others and the beneficial 
results which naturally follow such 
knowledge. In other words, to ex- 
pose, for the benefit of all, the indi- 
vidual action of. each so that every one 
having a disposition to act reasonably 
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and fairly toward his neighbors may 
determine his course with full infor- 
mation of all the facts. 

“That some, and perhaps many, of the 
leading thinkers and writers have mis- 
understood our action is _ probable. 
Some at least have questioned the 
propriety, if not the legality, of our 
efforts; and apparently others have be- 
lieved these efforts would be of no sub- 
stantial benefit. I think I represent the 
views of all present in saying we have 
never doubted the propriety or legal- 
ity of our action because we knew our 
motives were good. We have never 
intended to antagonize the Jaws of the 
country, or the rights and interests of 
any one. We have occasionally read 
published criticisms of our movement 
on the ground that there was a com- 
bination or an agreement in restraint 
of trade; an agreement, express or im- 
plied, to maintain prices, to restrict out- 
put, or to divide territory. But the 
fault lies in the unjustified assumption 
of fact. As I understand, it is not im- 
proper for competitors to meet and 
without reserve furnish full informa- 
tion and express opinions concerning 
the business affairs of all, provided they 
are not acting under an agreement, ex- 
press or implied. It is not wrong even 
though any or all may be influenced re- 
garding any particular business, nor 
even though the result may be to pre- 
vent radical and unreasonable changes 
in prices. It is common practice the 
world over for men engaged in all 
the different lines to frequently meet 
their associates and competitors and to 
freely discuss conditions and _inter- 
change views respecting the proper and 
reasonable conduct of all concerned. 
It is not necessary to go into details. 
The suggestion covers farmers, mechan- 
ics, bankers, laborers, merchants, trans- 
portation companies, professional peo- 
ple and all others. It includes prices, 
rates, quantities, amounts, productions, 
sales, wages, fees, etc., etc. In connec- 
tion with the movement under consid- 
eration we have had no agreement in 
restraint of trade, express or implied. 
We have never intended nor resorted 
to any evasion, and the public has been 
accurately informed concerning our ac- 
tion. Therefore, we may dismiss this 
subject with the statement that if we 
shall be convinced we are wrong in our 
conclusions, or that we have antagon- 
ized public interests, or if complaint is 
made by any one authorized to make 
it, we will discontinue our efforts to co- 
operate whatever injury may ensue. 

Not Antagonistic to Laws. 

“As to the results of our efforts to 
co-operate there is, I think, no reason- 
able doubt they have been of great 
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benefit. The prices of the different 
manufacturers have not been uniform, 
and the prices of each have fluctuated 
more or less from time to time. Some 
manufacturers have not been as con- 
siderate of the interests of others as 
they ought to have been. Perhaps all 
of us have been influenced by motives 
of selfishness. But I do not hesitate 
to say our movement has prevented 
wide and sudden fluctuations, destruc- 
tive competition, disaster and failure 
to manufacturers and their customers, 
reduction of wages and idleness on the 
part of employes, all of which, except 
for our efforts, would have been cer- 
tain. 

“We have been successful in se- 
curing stability as opposed to de- 
moralization. This has tended to pro- 
mote the best interests of ourselves and 
all others. Whether or not this move- 
ment for conciliation and co-opera- 
tion, as opposed to the unreasonable 
and destructive competition of the 
past, shall continue to be successful I 
cannot say. As a very learned and 
eminent gentleman said to me_ within 
the last few days: ‘It is well worth 
trying.” I have great faith in the fu- 
ture. The world is growing better. 
Soon it is to be hoped we shall, even 
in business matters, substitute the prin- 


ciple that ‘right makes might’ for the’ 


old sentiment that ‘might makes right.’ 
We ought to be working together and 
for one another. Each should con- 
sider the rights and interests of all 
others. Let us be a little more gen- 
erous towards each other. We _ have 
established a business friendship which 
should be permanent and _ valuable.” 

Following Judge Gary, J. G. Butler 
Jr., Youngstown, O., made a forceful 
and effective address on the subject of 
the value of a merchant marine to car- 
ry American mails, American passen- 
gers, American express and American 
commerce to foreign countries. Mr. 
Butler was warmly received, and what 
he said created intense enthusiasm 
among all present. 

Other addresses were delivered by 
several of those present, special inter- 
est attaching to a few in particular. 

Chas. M. Schwab referred at length 
to the constantly recurring discussion 
as to the prices of steel, and by giving 
figures and facts made it quite clear 
that costs today were almost double 
what they were 15 years ago. 


Chas. McVeagh, counsel of the Steel 
Corporation, created much interest by 
explaining the efforts that had _ been 
made and were being made by that 
corporation to protect their employes 
from injury. He gave a statement in de- 
tail that was listened to most attentive- 


PSs 


—_—. 
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ly, in a way that indicated the audience 
was surprised and pleased with the show- 
ing made. 

Mr. McVeagh was followed by Chas. 
C. Kirchhoff, editor of Jron Age, New 
York, He strongly urged the desirabil- 
ity of those present giving this subject 
Mr. McVeagh had spoken 
much greater consideration in the be- 
lief that it was an effort that. was sure 
much good and inspire 


on which 


to -accomplish 
popular approval. 

Other speakers were W. G. Mather, 
Cleveland; T. J. Drummond, Montreal; 
Rev. John Wesley Hill, George W. Per- 
kins, New York, and John A. Penton, 
Cleveland. 


PERSONALS. 

President George S. Crawford, of 
the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad 
Co., is ill at St. Vincent’s hospital, 
Birmingham, Ala. He is threatened 
with typhoid fever. 
3ainbridge, formerly as- 
the struc- 
tural department of Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Co., has takén a posi- 
tion as sales agent with the Standard 
sridge Tool Co., Pittsburg. 


George F. 
superintendent of 
the 


sistant 


John F. Lewis has been promoted 
from superintendent of the open- 
hearth department of the Duquesne 


‘steel works of the Carnegie Steel Co., 
to superintendent of the Donora plant 


of the American Steel & Wire Co. 
Samuel Morton succeeds to Mr. Lew- 
is’ position at Duquesne. 

Allen Gray, of Evansville, Ind., 


president of the Gray Tie & Timber 
Co., at a recent meeting of the direc- 
tors of the St. Louis Car Wheel Co., 
was chosen president of the St. Louis 
concern to fill the vacancy caused by 
the recent death of John W. Nute. 
The title of general manager was 
conferred upon J. J. Morse, in ‘addi- 
tion to his present office of secretary- 


treasurer. 
C. E. Hoyt, instructor in foundry 
practice at the Lewis Institute, Chi- 


cago, has been appointed secretary of 
the Foundry Association, to 
succeed Henry M. Lane, resigned. Mr. 
Hoyt has had considerable experience 
of foundry 


Supply 


in the conduct of exhibits 
having had 


shows 


supplies and equipment, 


charge of the two successful 
given under the auspices of the Chi- 
Foremen’s Association 
at the Lewis Institute. At the annual 
meeting of the Associated Foundry 
Foremen, held in Toronto, Mr. Hoyt 
was elected secretary of this organiza- 
tion to succeed F. C. Everitt, who re- 


signed owing to the pressure of his 


cago Foundry 


business affairs. 
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BRAY RESIGNS 





From Presidency of American Sheet 
& Tin Plate Co.—Succeeded 
By Pargny. 
C. W. Bray, president of the Ameri- 
& ‘Tin Plate Co. 
signed and succeeded Jan. 1 


by E. W. Pargny, now holding the 
post of first vice president of the com- 
pany. The directors of the company 
have alréady met and formally chosen 
Mr. Pargny to the high office. Other 
changes in the official staff of the com- 
pany involved, include the elevation of 
S. A. Davis, second vice president, to 
first vice president, the abolishment of 
the office of second vice president and 
the promotion of J. I. Andrews, assist- 
ant manager of sales, to general mana- 


can Sheet has _ re- 


will be 





CHarLtes W. Bray. 


assistant 
this 


ger of sales, C. W. Bennett, 
to the president, is retained in 
capacity with increased duties. 


The resignation of Mr. Bray is in 


effect his retirement from active busi- 
ness, it is announced. -He is now erect- 
ing a new home near Philadelphia, 


where he proposes to make his future 
residence. Mr. Bray is still compara- 
tively a young man, having been born 
in Pittsburg, Feb. 15, 1864. He was ed- 
ucated in the public and high schools 
of that city. At the age of 18, he 
entered the employ of the Lewis Found- 


ry & Machine Co., Pittsburg, as a 
draftsman, and remained there until 
1888, when he became secretary and 


chief engineer of the Lloyd Booth Co., 
Youngstown, O. In 1894 he organized 
the Beaver Tin Plate Co., of which he 
became president and erected a large 
plant at Lisbon, O. Upon the absorp- 
tion of his company by the American 
Tin Plate Co., he was made chief en- 
gineer of the larger company. The 
consolidation of the American Tin Plate 
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Co. with the American Sheet Steel Co. 
into the American Sheet & Tin Plate 
Co. brought him to the office of vice 
president of the latter company. When 
John A. Topping resigned as president 
of the American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. 
Jan. 1, 1906, Mr. Bray succeeded to the 
head of the company and has occupied 
this post up to the present date. As a 
steel mill engineer, Mr. Bray has at- 
tained much prominence. He is the in- 
ventor of the Bray continuous mill. 
Only recently, the prolonged litigation 
surrounding this patent was decided in 
his favor. 

The occupancy of Mr. Pargny of one 
of the highest offices in the sheet and 
tin plate industry of the country, is 
antedated by a long and thorough ex- 
perience in this line of manufacture. 
with the iron and 


His first connection 





PARGNY. 


E. W. 


steel business of Pittsburg was with 
Apollo Iron & Steel Co. in 1882, when 
he served in the dual capacity of pur- 
agent. After the 

American Sheet 
appointed 


chasing and_ sales 
consolidation of the 
Steel Co., Mr. Pargny 
district manager in charge of the Kis- 


included 


was 


kiminetas valley mills, which 
the Vandergrift works, the largest sheet 
plant in the world. At the formation 
of the American Sheet & Tin Plate Co., 
he was made second vice president in 
charge of the department. 
When Mr. Bray became president, Mr. 
Pargny succeeded to the first vice pres- 
idency, supervised the 
sales activities in addition to other im- 
portant duties. Mr. Pargny is a native 
ef Kentucky and was born in 1867. 

Mr. Andrews, the new sales manager 
of the company, is now in the south 
for the benefit of his health, but is ex- 
pected to return to the headquarters in 
Pittsburg in His health 
has been greatly improved by his so- 
journ in the southern climate. 


commercial 


where he _ has 


a few days. 
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AMONG MACHINERY MAKERS. 


MILWAUKEE. 





Allis-Chalmers Co. Expects to Employ 
Larger Force Soon—News Notes. 
Milwaukee, Wis., Dec. 14.—As_ evi- 

dence that manufacturing concerns of 

Milwaukee and vicinity are experiencing 

a good business and have plenty of 

confidence for the future, several of 

the leading plants are increasing their 
working forces while others are enlarg- 
ing their plants. The general opinion 

seems to be that slow but gradual im- 

provement is taking place and that the 

time is not far off when a normal stage 
of operation will be reached. 

The Pressed Steel Tank Co., of West 
Allis, a Milwaukee suburb, is grading for 
an addition, 75 x 150 feet, to its plant. 
The report that the company had ob- 
tained a large order from the Standard 
Oil Co. for steel tanks, has been denied 
by officials of the company who state 
that the addition now being erected is 
made necessary by a general increase in 
business. 

Eighteen flat cars loaded with structur- 
al iron were sent out of Milwaukee last 
week by the Worden-Allen Co. to a 
point in Montana where the material will 
go into a new bridge being‘ erected 
across the Missouri river on the Pacific 
extension of the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul railway. The shipment was 
only the first required by the contract 
and the second shipment will follow 
soon. 

The Starke Dredge & Dock Co. of 
Milwaukee, has been awarded the con- 
tract for the erection of the new East 
Water street bascule bridge at the price 
of $139,785. 

The business men of West Allis were 
entertained recently at a banquet of the 
Invitation club by the officials of the 
Allis-Chalmers Co. That the company 
will easily employ 7,000 or 8,000 men at 
the West Allis plant in the near fu- 
ture, .was the prediction of M. W. 
Babb, of the legal department of the 
company. The speaker believed that no 
other city in the northwest, with the 
exception of Gary, Ind., has the possi- 
bilities of West Allis. 

The Heinn Co., Milwaukee, manufac- 
turer of machine specialties, has closed 
a 10-year lease for the former plant 
of the Lindeman-Hoverson Co., 348-354 
Florida street. Occupation will be made 
at once. 

Harding & Lesser, manufacturers of 
agricultural implements at the works of 
Structural Steel Co. at 


the Modern 





Waukesha, Wis., will remove their plant 
to Marinette, Wis., where they will car- 
ry on manufacture at the works of the 
A. W. Stevens Co., after Jan. -1. 

A gas producer which has been put 
into successful use by the United States 
government has been manufactured by 
the Power & Mining Machine Co., of 
Cudahy, a Milwaukee suburb. 

The gas engine departments and the 
foundries of the Fairbanks-Morse Co. 
at Beloit, Wis., have resumed opera- 
tions. Orders have been increasing of 
late and the prospects have greatly im- 
proved. 

Five hundred men of the employes of 
the Fairbanks-Morse Mfg. Co., of Be- 
loit, Wis., recently gathered to bid 
farewell to H. M. Ramp, retiring su- 
perintendent of the shops. Mr. Ramp 
will be located at Springfield, Mo., where 
he will be general superintendent of the 
seven plants of the United Iron Co. 
Stanton Griffith, former superintendent 
of foundries at the Fairbanks-Morse 
plant, lately of Cincinnati, O., has taken 
the place of Mr. Ramp. 

The Owen Thomas Motor Car Co. is 
contemplating the establishment of a 
large automobile plant at Janesville, 
Wis., where a new line of cars will be 
manufactured. The company at pres- 
ent. occupies the former .C. & N. W. 
shops, which are to be razed to make 
room dor yards. 

The addition to the Hudson & Sharp 
machine shop at Green Bay, Wis., is 
fast nearing completion. A large trav- 
eling crane and several lathes are a 
part of the new equipment which is 
being installed. When completed, the 
shop will be the largest and most mod- 
ern in Green Bay. 


CINCINNATI. 





Orders for Special Machinery—Mod- 
erate Business Anticipated. 


Office of Tue Iron Trapve ReEvIEw, 
First National Bank Bldg., Dec. 15. 
Orders the past week have not been 


materially increased and business in 
machine tools is quiet, but there are 
a number of inquiries, which though 
slow to close and develop into actual 
sales, furnish ground for regarding the 
outlook with hopefulness. It is no- 
ticeable that orders for special ma- 
chines are better than for stock types, 
in both the wood working and iron 
working lines. Some builders of small 
tools are well supplied with orders 
and are making sales daily. The man- 
ufacturer. is disposed to regard the 


biiuhintmndinesedcukemabtenensieeetee eee 


present situation as one which will 
gradually develop into activities, but 
it is not expected that 1909 will wit- 
ness a return of the boom period 
which prevailed early in 1907. Most 
of the manufacturers expect to do in 
1909 about 65 to 75 per cent of their 
maximum capacity, at least expres- 
sions are freely made that ability to 
operate on that basis would be entire- 
ly satisfactory and would be as much 
as is hoped for. 

But little is expected of the market 
until after the holidays and the fact 
that the situation has continued quiet, 
following the little spurt of buying 
which came in after the election, has 
not disturbed confidence in the future, 
and a feeling of cheerfulness and ex- 
pectation of increased business pre- 
vails. At the dinner of the Cincinnati 
Metal Trades Association, the de- 
pression was referred to as a thing of 
the past and the comment was along 
the line of business opening up again. 
This attitude is helpful to the situa- 
tion, as it is promotive of encouraging 
increased effort. 

M. L. Andrew & Co. has received 
some good orders for special wood 
working machines during the past 
week. 

The Southern Iron & Steel Co., a 
new organization with a capitalization 
of $150,000, will place an establishment 
on the site of the old water-works 
plant on Front street. It is under- 
stood that George M. Skiles will be 
president of the company; J. W. 
Wolf, vice president; L. B. Sawyer, 
secretary and treasurer; and Joseph 
Goldberger, general manager. Another 
of 'the incorporators is T. G A, 
Green. Mr. Skiles and Mr. Green 
were formerly of Shelby, O. The 
location of the plant will give the con- 
cern good railroad service and wharfage. 
It is intended to do a general iron 
and steel business, utilizing the river 
transportation, thus furnishing cheap 
transportation between Cincinnati and 
Pittsburg. Arrangements are now in 
progress for the construction of a 
large plant with modern equipment 
and mechanical devices for handling 
iron and steel. 

A new machine tool manufacturing 
campany has been organized which will 
be known as the Acme Machine Tool 
Co. The incorporators are C. H. M. 
Atkins, of the Warner Elevator Co. 
and E. N. Atkins and others. The 
plans of the new company are not yet 
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sufficiently developed for it to announce 
its intentions fully, but it will take 
over the present plant of the Cincin- 
nati Planer Co. on Buck street and 
will occupy the plant when the Cincin- 
nati Planer Co. moves to its new 
plant in the Factory Colony at Oakley. 

Robert Wuest, commissioner of the 
National Metal Trades Association, has 
left for Havana for a vacation trip. 
He will be absent two or three weeks. 





NEW YORK. 





Machine Tool Activities Confined to 
Small Sales. 


Office of THe Iron Trappe REVIEW, 
Room 1005, No. 90 West St., Dec. 15. 


The local machine tool trade mani- 
fests little change, activities still being 
confined to small sales, which however, 
are sufficiently numerous to give a 
very fair aggregate of business. It is 
hoped that the entrance of the rail- 
roads into the rail market means the 
beginning of purchasing in other lines 
and that some important buying will 
result from the generally run down con- 
dition of railway shops. With a good 
many machine tool builders the im- 
provement in business has not brought 
much of an advance in manufacturing 
activities, as current selling has been 
largely from the heavy stocks ac- 
cumulated during the depression. 

A large foundry is to be erected in 
the New Jersey district suburban to 
New York for the Smith Mfg. Co. 
The size of this project may be judged 
from the fact that 500 tons of steel 
will be required for the buildings. 
Westinghouse, Church, Kerr & Co., 10 
Bridge street, New York City, have 
the engineering work in charge. 

The Screw Cutting Co. of America 
has purchased an irregular tract of 
ground at Seventeenth street and Sed- 
gley avenue, Philadelphia, and_ will 
shortly erect a large factory building. 

Schalkenbach & Budke, 402 Clare- 
mont avenue, Jersey City, N. J., have 
completed the equipment of their plant 
at Westside avenue station on the Cen- 
tral Railway of New Jersey and are 
ready to estimate on general and struc- 
tural iron work. They manufacture 
the Cyclopean bottom dumping buck- 
ets and special metal conveyors. 


CLEVELAND. 
Steady Improvement—New Construc- 


tion—Some Good Orders. 


Office of THE 1lxon TrADE REVIEW, 
Browning Building, Dec. 15. 


Machinery dealers and manufacturers 
about Cleveland are enjoying a steady in- 
crease in business and look toward the 
future with that confidence which helps 
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to assure prosperity. Optimism has 
caused many of them to add to their 
shops in preparation for better times 
which they feel must come in_ the 
spring. Many manufacturers instead of 
distributing their orders are running full 
time and working on orders as_ they 
are contracted for, trusting that in the 
near future business will have reached 
its normal stage and factories will be 
operating to their full capacities. 

The Bruce-Meriam-Abbott Co. has re- 
cently received the following contracts: 
Two 125-horsepower vertical four-cylin- 
der natural gas engines to be shipped 
to Salamanca, N. Y.; one 125-horsepower 
producer gas engine to be shipped to 
McHenry, Ill.; one 135-horsepower pro- 
ducer gas engine to be shipped to Mil- 
waukee, Wis.; one 135-horsepower engine 
to be shipped to the Willard Storage 
Battery Co., of Cleveland; one 55-horse- 
power and one 15-horsepower to be 
shipped to the Corpus Christi church, 
Buffalo, N. Y., and one 27-horsepower 
engine for the Starr Plating Works of 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

The Long Arm System Co. contem- 
plates doing a rushing business by the 
first of the year. The company is busily 
engaged in the manufacture of automo- 
bile parts and will soon be running full 
force. 

Business for the Ajax Mfg. Co. is 
steadily increasing with December better 
than any previous month of the year. A 
contract has been entered into requiring 
two forging machinesand a bulldoser for 
a railroad. Many more inquiries are 
coming in than formerly, and old men 
are continually being taken back upon 
the pay roll. 

The Globe Machine & Stamping Co. 
is now doing a business equal to 90 
per cent of that of the banner month 
of 1907, a year of abnormal prosperity. 
The nature of its manufactured prod- 
ucts does not permit of unusually big 
orders, but the great number of small 


ones more than makes up for this. 


Several good orders from railroads 
and shops connected with them have 
been received by the Foote-Burt Co. 
December promises to be the best month 
of 1908, and the increased business, a 
large amount of which is from firms 
not heard from for over a year, has 
necessitated the taking on of more 
men and the working of more hours. 

The Peerless Motor Car Co., which 
recently moved into its new assembly 
and paint shop, is now building a new 
repair shop. The repair shops will be 
53 feet wide by 130 feet long, three 
stories, and will cost in the neighbor- 
hood of $35,000. The frame work will 
be all of steel with girders spanned 
across the building, making a total of 
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230 tons of structural material. Floors 
will be built of reinforced concrete, 
with a wood top; an 18,000-pound ele- 
vator with dimensions 12 feet wide by 
20 feet long, and a 35,000 gallon water- 
tower will be installed. The third floor 
is to be divided up and used as a physi- 
cal and a chemical laboratory. The 
construction is under the supervision of 
the McGeorge Engineering Co. 

The Walworth Run Foundry Co. is 
building a new addition which will be 
50 x 110 feet, costing about $7,000. 
Electric power mills for the cleaning of 
castings have been provided for, The 
company is now doing a good business, 
working full time and force, but the 
new building which is going up will 
make it necessary to employ at least 
40 more men. 

At a mid-year meeting of the Nation- 
al Supply and Machinery Dealers’ As- 
sociation, held at the Hollenden hotel 
of this city on Dec. 2, it was _practi- 
cally decided to hold the next meeting 
at Pittsburg, on. May 12, 13 and 14, 
1909. Although the definite action was 
not taken by the Southern Supply and 
Machinery Manufacturers’ Association 
and the American Supply and Machinery 
Manufacturers’ Association, both will un- 
doubtedly meet in Pittsburg on the 
same date. 

The Chandler & Price Co. is doing 
an increased business. During the past 
week, six carloads of machines were 
shipped out, a volume of business which 
approaches the total capacity of the 
company for a week. Several machines 
have recently been sent to Australia, 
while the American orders are distrib- 
uted over every portion of the country. 


PRACTICAL EDUCATION 


And Co-operation Discussed by Cincin- 
nati Metal Trades Association. 

The Cincinnati branch of the Na- 
tional Metal Trades Association held 
its quarterly meeting and dinner at 
the Business Men’s Club in that city 
on Thursday evening, Dec. 10. About 
125 members and guests were present 
and the meeting was regarded as one 
of the most interesting of these func- 
tions that has been held for a long 
time. 

President John W. Neil, of the Mc- 
Gowan Pump Co., presided and of- 
ficiated as toastmaster. 

A concise report of the previous 
meeting was read by Secretary John 
M. Manley, who also referred to the 
highly important character of trade 
schools and co-operative educational 
systems as being constructive and de- 
fensive propositions of great merit. 
The association was advised that rec- 
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ommendation had been sent to mem- 
bers of the National Metal Trades 
Association, that the revised constitu- 
tion, as submitted, receive favorable 
consideration and be adopted. This 
action was taken after further consid- 
eration of the propositions involved 
and which at the outset the Cincin- 
nati branch did not favor; but upon 
reconsideration had decided to concur 
in. The business portion of the meet- 
ing being thus concluded, Chairman 
and Toastmaster Neil gracefully intro- 
duced Governor-elect Judson Harmon. 
Mr. Harmon’s address was notable 
for its simplicity and was in no sense 
a speech, as he frankly stated that he 
intended to make only a talk as to his 
friends and neighbors. He referred to 
the value of organization and compli- 
mented the association upon the suc- 
cess it had achieved in standing to- 
gether and meeting issues of mutual 
importance to men engaged in one 
line of industry. He said that it gave 
him pleasure to witness such a scene, 
showing that men competing for busi- 
ness could meet on such an occasion 
in a spirit of good fellowship, and re- 
ferred to the time gone by when com- 
petitors in business were often per- 
sonal enemies largely from lack of 
mutual acquaintance and opportunity 
for social contact. It was his belief 
that membership in organizations such 
as this was an incentive to the indi- 
vidual member to strive to reach the 
plane of the best and most successful 
men in his line of industry, and that 
the emulation of the successful men 
was a worthy undertaking. He de- 
clared that it was his purpose and aim 
when he should take his seat as gov- 
ernor of the state to make his admin- 
istration a business one and not a 
political one; and that in facing the 
business problems that would confront 
him he wanted the assistance of such 
men as he was now addressing, men 
who had forged to the front by the 
constant, successful solving of prob- 
lems. “One of the most important 
problems that confronts me,” he con- 
tinued, “and which will be the hardest 
to solve, concerns the Ohio state peni- 
tentiary. The problem of the future, 
when contracts expire, is to keep the 
convicts at work, as tlie law prohibits 
the employing of contract convict la- 
bor.” It will be difficult to so conduct 
the penitentiary as to be able to fur- 
nish the men with work without doing 
injury to individuals and_ interfering 
with business. The governor-elect was 
cordially received and his remarks gen- 
erously applauded. 

Prof. Frederick C. Hicks, of the 
University of Cincinnati, spoke on the 
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subject of commercial education, which 
in a sense was a new branch, which 
sought to teach the young man such 
useful branches of business as ac- 
counting, business law, finance, stock 
and bond issues, rate making and 
tranportation. He asked the associa- 
tion for assistance in the development 
of this branch of education. 

H. W. Hoyt, of the Great Lakes 
Engineering Co., of Detroit, was next 
introduced and spoke on behalf of the 
administrative council of the National 
Metal Trades Association. Mr. Hoyt 
said that the meeting made it plain 
to him why the Cincinnati branch 
was so influential in the affairs of 
the National Metal Trades Associa- 
tion, as it could be readily seen that 
the members of the Cincinnati branch 
were harmonious and had a large and 
enthusiastic membership. He took oc- 
casion to compliment the Cincinnati 
branch upon its action in recommend- 
ing the adoption of the new constitu- 
tion of the National Metal Trades As- 
sociation. He said that the national 
association would not always be a 
militant organization, but would al- 
ways be a great agent for industrial 
peace. The tendency and work of the 
association would in time achieve the 
freedom of workmen from the closed 
shop and when the open shop for 
American workmen has been estab- 
lished, the object of the association 
would be used in efforts to improve 
the lot of the American workman; 
with a view to establishing a relation- 
ship provided on a basis of equity 
for the workman and the employer. 

A. V.  Perrson, director of the 
Solvay Mechanics’ School, of Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., which was _ established 
and is supported by the Solvay Proc- 
ess Co., was introduced and _ stated 
that his visit to Cincinnati was for 
the purpose of investigating the co- 
operative engineering course in prac- 
tice in connection with the Cincinnati 
University. Mr. Perrson expressed 
himself highly pleased with the plan 
and would recommend to the direc 
tors of his institute that a similar plan 
be adopted in Syracuse. 

Edward Robinson, professor of me- 
chanical engineering of the University 
of Vermont, was next introduced and 
stated that his object in visiting Cin- 
cinnati was to investigate the co-oper- 
ative educational system which Prof. 
Hermann Schneider had introduced. 
He said that engineering courses had 
failed in the past, as a rule, to give 
full results because of the lack of ac- 
tual, practical work for the student. 
He commended the co-operative edu- 
cational system highly and said that 
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the plan was not only important for 
engineering enducation, but marked a 
great advance in education generally, 
as it was calculated to fit the student 
for profitable employment and ‘life in 
his own locality. 

Prof. John L. Schearer, of the Ohio 
Mechanics’ Institute, was the next 
speaker. He paid a high tribute to 
Mrs. Emery, whose magnificent gift 
of $500,000 to the institute for a new 
building had furnished the means for 
the proper development of his long- 
cherished plans. He reminded the as- 
sociation of its promise, made three 
years ago, to equip his work shop 
with machine tools when he was able 
to secure funds for the building and 
President Neil advised Mr. Schearer 
that a committee had been appointed 
for that purpose of which F. A. Geier, 
of the Cincinnati Milling Machine Co., 
was the chairman. At the close of 
his address, Prof. Schearer announced 
that one of the features of the new 
institute building would be a depart- 
ment for the exhibition of Cincinnati 
products, especially machine tools, but 
that there was no intent to make such 
an exhibition room a revenue earner, 
as Mrs. Emery’s gift was clearly un- 
derstood to be a gift to the city as 
well as to the institute. 

Prof. Hermann Schneider, of the 
Cincinnati University, made a_ brief 
talk on the wide attention which the 
co-operative engineering course of the 
university was attracting and referred 
to the visit of Mr. Hammerschleg, of 
the Carnegie Technical Institute, this 
week, as another educator interested 
in the proposition. 

John M. Manley, secretary of the 
association, referred to the great value 
of the co-operative course and its 
work. He urged the members of the 
association to abide by and comply 
with all the rules of the organization, 
as in so doing the objects for which 
they were striving could be best ac- 
complished. 

F. A. Geier, of the Cincinnati Mill- 
ing Machine Co., closed the meeting 
by gracefully thanking each of the 
speakers, in turn, for the pleasure and 
instruction they had afforded the mem- 
bers and guests. 

It was the universal comment at 
the close of the dinner that the affair 
was one of the most enjoyable and 
successful meetings ever held by the 
Cincinnati branch. The entertainment 
committee was. highly complimented 
upon the menu and the arrangements. 
Mr. Neil as toastmaster was at all 
times happy and graceful in introduc- 
ing the speakers. ; 
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STACKS BLOW IN 





And Hanging Rock Region Plants In- 
crease Their Output. 

Ironton, O., Dec. 12—The past week 
has witnessed considerable stimulation 
in the industrial activity of this ter- 
ritory and the closing month of the 
year will see nearly all the blast fur- 
nace stacks in operation. : 

The new 250-ton stack of the Iron- 
ton Iron Co. went into blast Nov. 23 
and the work of the new furnace is 
fully up to the expectations of the 
owners. 

The Bird Iron Co. put its stack at 
Culbertson into blast Nov. 27 with 
prospects for a steady run of some 
months at least. 

The Belfont Iron Works Co. fur- 
nace in Ironton, which had been out 
for some months for repairs, went 
into blast Nov. 30. 

The only stacks now idle in this 
district are the two at Ashland and 
the plant of the former Union Iron & 


Steel Co., recently taken over by 
Rogers, Brown & Co. This is un- 
dergoing extensive remodeling in 
preparation for blowing in. The com- 


pany has sent a construction force to 
Richwood, Tenn., to dismantle and 
ship here two large engines to take 


the place of the old ones at the plant. 


The Hanging Rock Iron Co. will 
likely ‘blow out its Hamilton stack in 
the near future. This furnace has on 
four immense yards at Hanging Rock 
the largest stock of pig iron probably 
ever had by any one furnace at one 
time in the history of the Hanging 
Rock region. 

The directors of the Ironton Mal- 
leable Co. have held several meetings 
recently to discuss the advisability of 
putting their new plant in operation, 
but no definite decision as to date of 
resumption has been reached. 

The billet and rod mills of the 
Ashland Steel Co. are actively engaged 
and the steel works is working in 
practically all departments. The plant 
of the Portsmouth Steel Co. also con- 
tinues in operation. 

Frank Elbert, of Marietta, is pro- 
moting the location of a cast iron 
sewer pipe plant at Wellston. The 
project has not reached a _ definite 
form. 

The Ashland Steel Co. recently es- 
tablished a new record for output, 
when one turn in the blooming mill 
department rolled 328 tons of steel 
in 12 hours and the same turn in the 
converting department made a total 
of 67 heats in the same length of 
time. 
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A reappraisement has been ordered 
by the common pleas court at Ports- 
mouth in the matter of the United 
States Steel Corporation against the 
Portsmouth Pressed Steel Co. 

At the last meeting of the stock- 
holders of the Ashland Iron & Mining 
Co. and the- Ashland Coal & Iron 
Co., S. G. Gilfillan, of Ironton, John 
Peebles, of Portsmouth, and E. C. 
Means, of Low Moor, Va., were add- 
ed to the directorate. Both com- 
panies organized with the old officers. 

The Globe foundry at Huntington, 
W. Va., erected at a cost of $75,000 
and handicapped by lack of operating 
may be rejuvenated by the 

chamber of commerce, 
trying to interest eastern 


capital, 
Huntington 
which is 
parties. 

Tests of phosphorus iron ore from 
the Hamden field, on the property of 
the Puritan Cement Co., now erect- 
ing a large plant near Hamden, are 
said to ‘have been satisfactory and 
that the Buffalo Iron Furnace Co., 
of Detroit, had placed .a trial order 
for 50 tons of the ore, with prospects 
for future contracts. The Babcox- 
Wilcox Boiler Co. has erected two 
400-horsepower Stirling water tube 
boilers and a new 125-foot stack for 
the power plant of the Puritan com- 
pany. The slag deposits from the 
old Hamden furnace are being used 
by the Puritan company for making 
concrete and are proving a success. 

The Portsmouth Machine & Cast- 
ing Co. has purchased the patent 
rights on a new pattern of gasoline 
engine and is now making a 75-horse- 
power engine of the new design. The 
engines will be manufactured on an 
extensive scale. 

It is understood to be the intention 
of the Portsmouth Steel Co. to en- 
large the corrugated iron tie plate 
mill at its plant, upon the suggestion 
of the Spencer-Otis Co. of Chicago, 
which handles the output. There has 
also been a revival of the talk that 
the steel company may erect a blast 
furnace in conjunction with its 
plant. 

The final report of the receivers for 
the Ohio Stove Co. shows that the 
property and assets of the company 
total $64,517.83, and that the claims 
against the company, including those 
not proven, amount to $26,041.96. 

While no official confirmation of 
the report is available, it is said that 
Rogers, Brown & Co. have had un- 
der discussion the advisability of con- 
necting their Hanging Rock and Iron- 
ton plants by rail, a distance of three 
miles. 
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BUSINESS IMPROVING, 





But Still Far Below Normal in the 
San Francisco District. 
(Special Corespondence.) 

San Francisco, Dec. 4.—The shorter 
work day went into effect three days 
ago. It is 834 hours a day now instead 
of 9 hours as prior to Dec. 1, and 
the men are happy. 

All shops and foundries affiliated with 
the California Metal Trades Association 
lived up to the agreement made 18 
months ago with the unions through 
the Iron Trades Council, and many 
shops not affiliated with the association 
inaugurated the shorter work day. 

Much is expected by local manu- 
facturers from contracts for the munici- 
pality. Millions will have to be spent 
in constructing the auxiliary water works 
for fire protection, to be followed by a 
gigantic water supply system, with a 
source many miles distant from San 
Francisco, and many other works re- 
quiring machinery, pipes and other man- 
ufactured iron amounting to several mil- 
lions. The bonds for those improve- 
ments have been ratified by the people, 
and the first batch offered for sale was 
readily taken up at a favorable bonus. 

When it came to let the contracts, 
some eastern manufacturer outbid the 
lowest local competitor, and the con- 
tract must go to the lowest bidder, ac- 
cording to the city charter provision. 
The Iron Trades Council adopts resolu- 
tions urging the authorities to give lo- 
cal bidders preference in awarding con- 
tracts, ignoring the charter provision, 
but it does not explain why a manufac- 
turer living 3,000 miles away can outbid 
a San Francisco competitor, in spite of 
the distance and the additional cost of 
freight the eastern manufacturer must 
figure on, and the necessity of having 
men in this city to deliver and install 
the work. 

The Union Iron Works Co. has gone 
into the gold dredging machinery busi- 
ness, and has received an order from 
Marysville for dredging machinery 
amounting to $75,000. 

Business is improving and work in- 
creasing, though far below the normal, 
and about one-half the force is em- 
ployed in the iron trade as compared 
with the time of the strike, 18 months 
ago. The trade which was then di- 
verted from this city has not yet re- 
turned. Work in other lines is increas- 
ing at a better rate than in the iron 
trades. 

The strike at the plant of the 
South Baltimore Steel Car & Foun- 
dry Co., Baltimore, Md., ended Dec. 
1, 
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AN INDUSTRIAL WATER SUPPLY FOR THE 
YOUNGSTOWN DISTRICT 


The manufacturing district located in 
the Mahoning valley and _ extending 
from Niles on the west through Girard 
and Youngstown to Struthers on the 
east possesses many advantages in the 
line of railroad connections, proximity 
to raw material supply and to markets 
for the finished products. The district, 
however, has in time past suffered from 
a lack of that prime necessity for a 
good manufacturing location, namely, a 
plentiful supply of good water, both for 
city use and for manufacturing pur- 


trict alone is enormous. These plants 
follow one another in close succession 
on both banks of the Mahoning river 
from Girard all the way down to Struth- 
ers. The demand of any one of the 
large plants, such as the Ohio works 
of the Carnegie Steel Co. was sufficient 
to use all the water contained in the 
river at the height of the drouth. As a 
matter of fact it was a common say- 
ing in Youngstown that all the water 
which came down the river first passed 
through the pumps of the Ohio Works. 


particular scheme in question. One in 
particular contemplated the erection of 
a dam at Alliance, a distance of some 
57 miles up the river. The value of 
these various schemes has been more 
or less problematic, and, as yet, none 
of them have been carried into effect. 

Meantime, while these various schemes 
for impounding the water of the Ma- 
honing were under consideration, an- 
other water project was conceived, plans 
and surveys made and the work exe- 
cuted, so that today a water supply ex- 








poses. Practically the only available 
supply heretofore has been the Mahon- 
ing river. Not only has this supply 
been unsatisfactory, due to the pollu- 
tion suffered by it in its long course 
from Alliance down to Youngstown, but 
the quantity has been none too plenti- 
ful. During the drouth of the past 
summer, the water in the river became 
so low that plants were forced to shut 
down in many places and the city of 
Alliance, which also draws its supply 
from the river, was at one time without 
any water,. except such as was con- 
served in the standpipe of the city water 
works as a protection against fire. 
The quantity of water used by the 
various plants in the Youngstown dis- 


Fic. 1—Face or DAmM NEAR STRUTHERS. 


In view of the conditions existing in 
the district, the establishment of a 
new source of supply of ample magni- 
tude to meet the demands of the many 
manufacturing industries, and to pos- 
sibly serve as a source of supply for 
the city of Youngstown itself, is of 
no little interest. Various plants have 
been considered from time to time for 
impounding the water in the Mahoning 
river by dams at various places and 
letting it out in times of drouth, so 
regulating the flow in the river that 
an ample supply would be available at 
all times. These schemes involved the 
erection of dams across the river at 
one point or another, depending upon 
the views of the promotors of the 


ists in which eventually a total of two 
billion gallons will be impounded in 
three lakes just south of the town of 
Struthers, and which gives a head of 
160 feet above the center of the public 
square at Youngstown. 

The Mahoning river is fed at various 
points by creeks. One of these, known 
as’ Yellow creek, enters the Mahoning 
at Struthers about five miles east of 
Youngstown. The creek has a course 
of, approximately, due north, and drains 
a water shed of about 46 square miles. 
Its source was through a narrow ravine, 
the walls of which rise from 60 to 75 
feet above the bed. 

The Mahoning Valley Water Co, a 
couple of years ago, secured the water 
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Fic. 2—Mar SHowrnc Dam at STRUTHERS AND LocATION oF LAKES RELATIVE TO ADJOINING TOWNS. 
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Fic. 3—View or DAm From Lake, SHOWING Pavep Bep or LAKE ApjoINING Dam. 


rights to this stream, and about 1% 
miles south of Struthers, erected a ma- 
sonry dam across the ravine. This dam 
causes the water to be backed up so as 
to form a lake shown in the accompany- 
ing plan as lake No. 1, with an area 
of 101 acres and a storage capacity of 
800,000,000 gallons. It is proposed in 
the near future, as the demands for 
water increase, to erect another dam in 
the vicinity of the village of Poland 
forming lake No. 2 with an area of 125 
acres and a capacity of 700,000,000 gal- 
lons. A third dam also to be erected 
will form lake No. 3, with an area of 
75 acres and a capacity of 500,000,000 
gallons. 

The dam erected to form lake No. 
1 is shown in one of the accompanying 
illustrations. It is of Ashler masonry, 
and one of the largest in the middle 
west. Experts have pronounced it to 
be one of the finest examples of stone 
work in the United States. The dam 
has a height from base to crest of 70 
feet and a thickness through the base 
of 45 feet. This tapers to a thickness 
at the top of 10 feet, the cross section 
being as shown in Fig. 8. The dam 
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has a length at the top of 240 feet 
with two stone railings on either side, 
forming a 6-foot walkway across its 
crest. A separate channel has been 
cut, as shown in the general plan, and 
a smaller dam erected to form the spill- 
way. However, for draining the lake, if 
such a course should ever become neces- 
sary, a culvert has been placed at the 
bottom of the main dam fitted with a 
30 x 36-inch Coffin valve operated from 
a gate wheel at the top of the dam. 
The formation of the ravine, across 
which the dam was built, is solid rock, 
both sides and bottom. The dam was 
dove-tailed into the bottom, as shown, 
and also let in to the sides of the ra- 
vine. While the faces of the dam are 
of Ashler masonry, a rubble center is 
used. Most of the stone used in the 
construction of the dam was obtained 
in Beaver, Pa., and, owing to the inac- 
cessibility of the place for ordinary 
transportation means, was teamed to the 
dam site. The bed and sides of the 
lake are of stone. They are so precip- 
itous that 165,000,000 gallons of water 
may be drawn from the lake without 
uncovering more than five acres of sur- 


face. This is due to the peculiar for- 
mation of the ground forming the lake 
bed, The spillway dam has a width 
between abutments of 140 feet and a 
height of 15 feet. It is built of stone 
and Portland cement. 

By referring to the general plan, it 
will be noted that just below the dam 
the course of the creek takes a sharp 
bend of about 90 degrees, leaving a wall 
of rock at about the point marked A on 
the plan. <A cross section of this wall 
along the line shown at A is given in 
Fig. 4. <A tunnel, 6 feet square. and, 
approximately, 210 feet long, has been 
driven through the rock about as shown 
in the illustration, Fig. 4. One end 
of this tunnel terminates in a _ gate 
house set in the lake, as shown in the 
illustration, an exterior view being giv- 
en in Fig. 6. The gate house is 15 
x 20 feet, and has a height from the 
base to crest of 78 feet. It is broken 
Ashler cut stone, and provided with a 
partition through the center in which 
are placed four Ludlow gate valves 24 
x 24 inches and set staggered across 
the width of the gate house and at an 
elevation shown in Fig. 4. In the 
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Fic. 5—Tor or Dam, SpILLway IN DISTANCE AT LEFT. 


outer wall of the gate house, and op- 
posite the valves are four openings with 
copper screens, through which the water 
must pass before entering the pipe 
line. By shutting off the water with 
the Ludlow valves, it is possible for 
men to enter the tunnel for the purpose 
of inspecting it and the end of the 
pipe line, 

In the opposite end of the tunnel 
from the gate house are cemented a 10, 
an 18 and a 30-inch pipe line. The 
10 and 18-inch lines are blanked, and 
from the 30-inch line a 24-inch pipe 
line connection has been made, which 
is carried down the ravine to furnish 
water to the town of Struthers and 
to industries in the valley. The pipe 
line, as it leaves the tunnel and crosses 
the ravine, is carried on a cut stone 
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aqueduct, shown in Fig. 7. From the 
aqueduct it runs along the surface of 
the ground. The line has been con- 
structed as straight as possible, and all 
turns in it are made by means of long 
bends to reduce the friction of the 
water and avoid undue stresses. The 
course of the ravine from the dam to 
the Mahoning river is tortuous, and the 
pipe line of necessity crosses the stream 
a number of times in its course. At such 
crossings, the line is carried on con- 
crete piers, and usually a wall has been 
built on the up-stream side of the pipe 
line, and immediately adjoining it, so 
that in times of freshet the pipe line 
is in no danger of being ruptured by 
the heavy flow of water over it. At 
the end of each crossing a wall has 
been built at such an angle as to cause 
the water to be deflected out into the 
natural course of the stream and away 




















Fic. 7—Aguepuct CarryING Pipe Line Across RAVINE, 


House IN LAKE. 


from the pipe line. This is to prevent 
the water taking the straightest course 
down the ravine in times of flood and 
undermining the line with consequent 
danger of rupture. 


Returning for a moment to a con- 
sideration of the lake. This has a 
depth immediately behind the dam of 60 
feet, and in its normal condition, a 
height above Struthers of 150 feet. The 
natural inflow to the lake is such that 
6,000,000 gallons can be discharged from 
it every 24 hours. The water is soft 
and clear, and free from stain. It 
has no scale forming constituents, as 
has been demonstrated by its actual use 
in the boilers of a number of the in- 


dustries at Struthers. 


In addition to supplying the indus- 


tries in the valley, the water company 
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has obtained a franchise to supply and 
is now furnishing domestic users in the 
town of Struthers. 


A number of industries also are us- 
ing the water, the company being able 
to furnish it at a low rate. 


The pipe line laid through the town 
is 18 inches diameter, and in connec- 
tion with these lines 20 Matthews fire 
hydrants have been installed giving ad- 
equate fire protection to the town. 

When the two additional dams men- 
tioned above are built, there will be 
possible a discharge of 20,000,000 gal- 


THE MANUFACTURE OF STEEL 


The United States contains about 
170 active foundries devoted to the 
manufacture of steel castings, not in- 
cluding other steel plants where cast- 
ings are occasionally produced, inci- 
dental to their regular business. Of 
these 170, about 101 can make open- 
hearth castings, 43 can make Bessemer 
converter castings, and 45 can make 
crucible steel castings, while the num- 
ber of furnaces of the different kinds 
are: Acid 
basic open-hearth about 90; convert- 
ers, the producing equivalent of about 
27,* and crucible melting pots about 
750. The tonnage of the different 
kinds of steel produced in 1904 and 
1907 is shown in Table I. Even the as- 
tonishing percentage increase in the 
production of total castings is less 
significant than the increase in castings 
made by the basic process. This con- 
dition of affairs is too well known to 
require more than a passing men- 
tion, and is reflected in the production 
of steel for purposes other than cast- 
ings, as shown by Table II. In short, 


Table I—Steel Castings and Total 
Steel Produced in the United States. 


In- 

crease, 

1904. 1907. Per 

Tons. Tons. cent. 
Acid open-hearth cast- 

ee eee 203,915 379,401 8&6 
Basic open-hearth cast- 

SONG Wied eee paces as 98,919 366,476 270 
Bessemer converter 

CORRES <.5.0.05%5%02 43 16,051 33,300 107 
Crucible castings (es- 

COMRBIEG). «0 cin ccesnse 3,000 6,000 


Total steel castings.. 321,885 785,177 146 
Total steel, all kinds.13,859,887 23,359,637 70 


Table II—Production of Acid and 
Basic Steel in the United States. 


In- 

crease, 

1904. 1907. Per 

Tons. Tons. cent. 

Acid open-hearth..... 801,299 1,269,773 58 
Basic open-hearth..... 5,106,867 10,279,315 101 
Bessemer converter... 7,859,140 11,667,549 48 
COMCIE 4 bcosedticdes 92,581 143,000 55 
TOE coca ce tern eer's 13,859,887 23,359,637 70 


1A paper presented before the Pittsburg 
Foundrymen’s Association, Dec. 
2Columbia University, New York. 


open-hearth, about 85:;. 
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By Dr. BRADLEY STOUGHTON? 


it is now recognized that the growing 
scarcity of low-phosphorus ores, in 
comparison to the ever-increasing de- 
mand for them, is rapidly forcing upon 
all the steel manufacturers of this 
country the only process available to 
them for the reduction of phosphorus. 
Whether this circumstance is or is not 
a benefit to the steel casting industry 
is one of the objects of this paper 
to study. 

Characteristics of the Acid Open- 

Hearth Process. 

The distinguishing features of the 
acid open-hearth process for making 
steel castings are: 

An acid slag with the consequent 
inability to purify the metal from 
phosphorus or sulphur. This acid slag 
is a much less energetic oxidizer 
than is the basic open-hearth slag, 
with the result that the purification 
is less rapid and the steel also is 
less oxidized at the conclusion of the 
process (other things being equal). 
Furthermore, the amount of acid slag 
is only about one-half that of the 
slag in the basic open-hearth process, 
so that the blanket of heat between 
the flame and the metal is thinner and 
the heat efficiency is greater in the 
acid process. 

The amount of steel scrap used in 
the acid process is much greater than 
in the basic, which is the result of 
two conditions just mentioned, viz.: 
the heat efficiency being high we 
can quickly melt a more _ infusible 
charge than is possible in the basic 
furnace, and the purification being 
slow, it is desirable to have less pig 
iron in the charge. The acid open- 
hearth process thus approaches a 
mere remelting process and, in this 
respect, resembles. the crucible pro- 





®8The actual number of active converters is 

close to 60, but the majority of these are not 
capable of . continuous production, so their 
producing efficiency is much less, 
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lons every 24 hours, which is adequate 
to supply a population of about 180,000. 
However, the primary aim of the water 
company is to supply water for steam 
making purposes and for the large num- 
ber of iron and steel industries located 
in the valley. 

The personnel of the company com- 
prise Lucius E. Cochran, president; 
Frederick B. Hamilton, vice president; 
Mason Evans, treasurer, and James J. 
McNally, secretary. These with Lucius 
E. McKelvey constitute the board of 
directors, and D. M. Wise is engineer 
of the company. 


FOR CASTINGS’ 


cess, the chief differences being the 
larger size of charge and the fact 
that the metal is exposed in the sam 
chamber as the flame. 

Recarburization may take place in 
the acid furnace, but must be effected 
in the ladle in the basic process. 

Flexibility of Composition and 

Tonnage. 

The flexibility of chemical compo- 
sition of open-hearth steel (both acid 
and basic) is very slight. Generally 
all the charge is “dosed” to the same 
composition and all the castings made 
from that heat must be alike. This 
greatly increases the difficulty of mak- 
ing steel castings of special carbon 
contents, or of alloy steels, because 
just enough castings to take the whole 
charge of a furnace, and no more, 
must be made ready from orders re- 
quiring the special material, and, even 
then, the scrap and risers must be 
kept separate in certain cases, as, for 
example, after making nickel steel. 

The flexibility of both the acid and 
basic open-hearth process in regard 
to tonnage made is also very slight, 
because fuel economy and wear and 
tear on the furnaces demand that they 
be run continuously, if at all, and the 
capital invested in apparatus is too 
large to allow it to lie idle much of 
the time. 

The waste of metal by loss and 
oxidation is less in the acid open- 
hearth process than any except the 
crucible process, and this is a potent 
factor towards economy. 

Temperature of Metal. 

As regards the temperature of metal 
produced, both the acid and _ basic 
open-hearth processes face the diffi- 
culty that the lining of the furnace 
must always be heated to a higher 
temperature than the metal in it. 
There is no limit within reason to 
the temperature we can obtain, but at 
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high heats the furnace must be ex- 
pected to suffer more in proportion 
than the metal gains. 

Fuel Economy and Time of Operation. 

The fuel economy of the acid open- 
hearth furnace is greater than any 
process except the Bessemer. 

The time of operation in the acid 
open-hearth furnace is less than in the 
basic, chiefly because of its greater 
heat efficiency and its being more of 
a remelting than a purification process. 
It takes nearly twice as long as the 
crucible operation, however, and many 
times longer than the Bessemer. 

Length of Campaign. 

The campaign of the acid open- 
hearth furnace before it is necessary 
to cool it down for repairs is nearly 
1,000 heats, as compared with 350 for 
the basic furnace, and 20 to 1,000 for 
the converters usually employed for 
castings. 

Operation and Installaticn Costs of 
Acid Open-Hearth Furnaces. 

The cost of installation of an acid 
open-hearth furnace is greater than 
for any but a basic furnace. A fur- 
nace of 15 to 30 tons capacity will 
cost from $12,500 to $30,000, depend- 
ing upon layout, etc. 

The cost of operation of the acid 
open hearth is greater than the basic 
process and less than the converter 
and the crucible. Its expense is due 
chiefly to the high price commanded 
by the low-phosphorus, low-sulphur 
scrap and pig iron which it requires. 
One disadvantage of the open-hearth 
process as compared to the converter 
is that it costs more to teem into 
molds one large heat of metal at long 
intervals than to teem several small 
heats almost continuously, because the 
latter method permits of better or- 
ganization, of pouring the steel over 
the lip of the ladle instead of through 
a nozzle, and avoids the occasional 
hurry to get the ladle empty before 
the steel cools and produces skulls, 
defective castings, etc. 

Quality of Acid Open-Hearth Steel. 

In quality, acid open-hearth steel 
stands above all except crucible, but 
for castings, acid steel has advantages 
over basic: that do not apply when in- 
gots are to be made and rolled. Un- 
der comparative conditions basic steel 
is the most liable of all to blow holes, 
both because the final slag, and there- 
fore the metal, is more highly oxi- 
dized and because the basic slag is 
antagonistic to getting the desired 
amount of silicon into the steel. 
Moreover, the very low point to which 
sulphur is occasionally reduced in the 
basic process is an enemy to sound- 
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ness, for a moderate amount of sul- 
phur reduces wildness. The fact that 
the basic heats are longer is an addi- 
tional temptation to rush them un- 
duly, thus producing overoxidation at 
the end with al] its attendant evils. 
Finally, the large amount of silicon 
added in  recarburizing for casting 
work produces a special danger of 
rephosphorization from the basic slag. 

It must be observed that the acid 
process is also open to dangers re- 
sulting in bad quality of metal, prom- 
inent among which is that of over- 
oxidation during melting because there 
is so little reducing agent present. 
For the best quality of steel for struc- 
tural work, engineers sometimes de- 
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large in amount, which reduces the 
heat efficiency of the furnace, and ne- 
cessitates using a large proportion of 
pig in the charge, so that it shall melt 
easily. The slag also contains over 
80 per cent of metallic oxides, in- 
cluding often 20 to 25 per cent of 
oxide of iron, so that the metal is 
likewise liable to be charged with ox- 
ide, lowering its quality and _ intro- 
ducing a tendency to blow holes. 
The scrap used in the basic fur- 
nace is usually only about 50 per cent 
of the charge, in order that there may 
be enough pig present to secure easy 
melting and furnish enough reducing 
agencies to prevent excessive oxida- 


tion of iron during melting. 
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mand that the acid charge shall con- 
tain at least 30 or 40 per cent of pig 
iron, and that no oreing shall occur 
for at least half an hour before the 
steel is tapped. 

Similar provisions for casting work 
would insure a better quality of acid 
castings but increase materially the 
cost of the process. Steel scrap in 
small pieces and a charge which melts 
cold, are conditions which increase the 
danger of over-oxidation. 


Characteristics of the Basic Open- 
Hearth Process. 


The basic open-hearth process em- 
ploys a basic slag rich in lime—45 to 
55 per cent including magnesia—with 
the consequent ability to rid the bath 
of phosphorus and an_ important 
amount of sulphur. The slag is 


Recarburization cannot take place 
in a basic furnace because the re- 
ducing agents added, especially sili- 
con, will reduce phosphorus from 
the slag. 

Even with the limited contact with 
the slag which exists in the ladle, the 
metal will contain often 0.020 percent 
more phosphorus after recarburizing 
than before, but this condition is read- 
ily guarded against by previously re- 
ducing the phosphorus below the 
point determined upon as the maxi- 
mum desired. It is only on those 
rare occasions when a violent reaction 
takes place between the metal and 
slag during recarburizing and a large 
amount of phosphorus is reduced that 
the steel is seriously affected. 

The flexibility of the basic open- 
hearth process, both in chemical com- 
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position and tonnage of the product, 
is very slight, for the reasons given 
under the acid process. The flexibili- 
ty in composition of product may be 
increased by using a tilting furnace, 
but these are costly to install and 
keep in repair. 
Loss of Weight. 

The loss of weight between metal 
charged and.produced in the basic 
open-hearth process is greater than 
that of the acid process, but is only 
one-third to one-fifth of the converter 
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be poured at the same time, because 
then the length of time required for 
teeming makes the metal cool to- 
wards the end with the dangers of 
stopper troubles, misruns, etc. Small- 
sized heats would solve this difficulty, 
but even then the furnace will suffer 
from the high temperature to which 
it is heated, and open-hearth furnaces 
of less than 15 tons capacity are cost- 
ly to operate per ton of product on 
account of their proportionately high- 
er charges for labor in operation and 
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the former. One has only to observe 
the recent fuel ¢conomies obtained by 
increasing the capacities of ingot fur- 
naces to 70 and 75 tons, and the 
readiness with which steel makers 
have adopted this change, to empha- 
size this condition as much as it mer- 
its it. Excellent quality of steel cast- 
ings can with due care and skill be 
made in these small furnaces, and 
this circumstance deserves attention. 
Heat Efficiency of Basic Open-Hearth. 
The heat efficiency of the basic fur- 
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process. It is to be observed, how- 
ever, that when very low figures for 
waste are obtained in the basic proc- 
ess, it is by means of excessive oreing, 
or of too much steel scrap in the 
charge, both of which have the effect 
of lowering the quality of the cast- 
ings by over-oxidation. 
Temperature of Basic Open-Hearth 
Steel. 


repairs, their lower heat efficiency and 
their increased fixed charges ter ton, 
these including interest on investment, 
superintendence, etc. It has been well 
contended that a shorter furnace will 
suffer less from expansion and con- 
traction, but, as it is not good prac- 
tice to cool down the furnace’ any 
oftener than is necessary, and as fuel 
economy and length of campaign, es- 


The temperature of basic steel is» pecially life of ports and roof, are 


sufficient for all castings over 100 
pounds in weight, and even smaller, 
if there are not too many of them to 


also directly dependent upon the 
length of the working chamber, the 


latter factor will always far. outweigh 


nace is the lowest of all those used 
for steel making, chiefly because the 
heat must penetrate a very bulky slag 
with low heat-conducting power in 
order to reach the metal. The more 
impure the metal used for purification, 
the greater will be the bulk of the 
slag necessary, although this circum- 
stance is somewhat compensated for 
by the greater ease with which the 
metal melts, but the impure metal 
also requires a longer time for con- 
version, with the consequence of more 
fuel burned, so that there is a loss 
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both in fuel and labor charges. 


Length of Basic Open-Hearth Cam- 
paign. 

The basic open-hearth operation is 
also the longest of all, averaging per- 
haps an hour or so longer per heat 
than the acid process. This makes 
labor and fuel charges per ton high, 
and is the cause of the flexibility of 
the production being slight, when 
compared to the converter and cruci- 
ble processes. 

The campaign of the basic furnace 
is only about 350 heats, after which 
repairs must be made which are more 
costly than those of the acid furnace, 
and much more so than those of the 
converter or crucible furnace. 


Basic Open-Hearth Operating and In- 
stallation Costs. 

In cost of installation the basic fur- 
nace is highest of all, being a few 
hundred dollars more than the acid 
furnace on account of the greater cost 
for basic than for acid material. 

Add to the labor and fuel charges 
of the basic open-hearth the costli- 
ness of its repairs, and we have its 
chief items of expense, but the cheap- 
ness of the pig and scrap suitable for 
it more than make up the difference, 
so that the basic furnace is the cheap- 
est one in America in which to make 
steel. 


Quality of Basic Open-Hearth Steel. 


The quality of basic open-hearth 
steel is believed to be lower than cru- 
cible and acid open-hearth steel, for 
reasons already given. When com- 
pared with converter steel it seems 
probable that the basic steel would 
be preferred except for its liability to 
blow holes. These pests of the cast- 
ing industry are more feared by the 
consumer than the producer because 
he sometimes has to spend money ma- 
chining the castings before he finds 
them defective, and this represents a 
financial loss to him in addition to 
the delay before castings can be made 
to replace them. In actual tests, the 
basic and converter steels run very 
close together, although it is possi- 
ble to produce castings extra low in 
phosphorus by the basic process when 
this is a consideration, and therefore 
more durable under shock tests, al- 
though this is seldom, if ever, applied 
so far as we know. 


Characteristics of the Converter 
Process. 


The distinguishing features of the 
converter process are: 
An acid slag with the consequent 
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inability to purify the metal from 
phosphorus or sulphur and the re- 
sulting necessity of purchasing pig 
iron low in these two elements, and 
therefore higher in price. The amount 
of the slag is only about 10 or 11 
per cent of the weight of the bath 
and it is even more tenacious of oxy- 
gen than the acid open-hearth slag, 
because lower in metallic oxides. In 
this respect the metal is well protect- 
ed from over-oxidation, but this is 
more than overbalanced by the ra- 
pidity of the conversion and _ the 
strongly oxidizing conditions which 
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produce it. In short, there is more 
iron burned to oxide in the converter 
process than in any of the others, 
but no iron oxide is added to the 
slag from extraneous sources as in 
both of the modifications of the open- 
hearth process. 

The converter uses a relatively small 
amount of steel scrap—say 25 per 
cent or so—being merely what can be 
melted with the iron in the cupola. 

Recarburization may take place in 
the converter and this is a source of 
slight saving since there is a notable 
reduction of iron from the slag there- 
by. It also insures a more perfect , 
mixing and distribution of carbon and 
silicon. 

Flexibility of the Converter. 

The flexibility of the converter proc- 

ess in the composition of steel pro- 
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duced is greater than that of any 
of the other processes. This requires 
no explanation in relation to the open- 
hearth processes since the smaller size 
of the converter heats and the circum- 
stance that metal can be taken out 
of the converter in fots of 50 pounds 
or more, each dosed separately, gives 
it undoubted advantages. As com- 
pared to crucible metal its relative 
flexibility depends upon the circum- 
stance that the amount of carbon in 
crucible steel is controlled partly by 
chance and is liable to vary from the 
intentions of the manager. With 
great care the analysis will be close 
to pre-determined limits and this quite 
sufficient for all ordinary casting pur- 
‘poses, but lacks the regular exact- 
ness which can be obtained in the 
converter process. It has been claimed 
that poor blowing, poor dosing and 
excessive slopping to which the con- 
verter is liable will produce irregu- 
larities in analysis greater than are 
liable to occur in the open-hearth or 
crucible processes, but my own ex- 
perience leads me to believe the op- 
posite, and that irregularities due to 
any of these causes are unnecessary 
and uncommon. It has also been 
claimed by the advocates of the open- 
hearth process that it is not possible 
to stop the converter and take sam- 
ples during a blow as is usual in 
open-hearth practice. Such is not the 
case, however, as it is possible to 
take samples when desired and is oc- 
casionally practiced in most converter 
plants, but is usually unnecessary. 
The flexibility of the converter proc- 
ess in regard to tonnage made is one 
of its chief advantages, although here 
it cannot claim any superiority to the 
crucible process. Not only may a 
two-ton converter be economically op- 
erated to produce anywhere from 10 
to 60 tons in a working day, but it 
may lie idle every other day, or even 
longer, with only slight additional cost, 
since the capital invested is small in 
amount and the skill required for su- 
perintendence, blowing, etc., is not so 
great but that it may be acquired in 
a short time by the foundry chemist 
or some other employe who when 
the converter is not operating will 
be advantageously employed in some 
other way, and the labor of repairing 
does not require a special man but 
can be performed by an_ ordinary 
molder’s helper properly supervised. 
It is not necessary to keep the con- 
verter hot between its periods of op- 
eration as is the case with the open- 
hearth furnace, because the converter 
suffers no material damage in cooling 
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and heating and it can be pre-heated 
for the first “blow” with a small 
amount of wood and coal. One great 
advantage of flexibility in production 
aside from allowing for fluctuations 
in demand is the ability occasionally 
to make a few extra castings at short 
notice to oblige a customer or to re- 
place defective castings with mini- 
mum delay. : The average time be- 
tween heats will be 20 to 25 minutes 
and it is possible to make from 25 to 
30 heats in 10 hours, if desired. 
Wastes in Converter. 

The waste of metal in the con- 
verter process is its greatest disad- 
vantage and source of expense as 
compared with all the other proc- 
esses. The fact that in its early years 
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tear on the furnace than is the case 
in the open-hearth process, for the 
reason that the converter metal is 
made hotter than the furnace, while 
the open-hearth furnace is always hot 
ter than the metal in it. It is said 
that this is one of the chief reasons 
why converter metal is especially 
adapted for the manufacturer of small 
castings, and also for its lesser lia- 
bility to blow holes, but there does 
not seem to be any good reason why 
metal made in a small open-hearth 
furnace, say of five tons capacity, 
should not be equally suitable for 
light castings, provided one is willing 
to endure the very high fuel costs 
that the use of such a furnace would 
entail on account of its poor com- 
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conversion enables large sized cast- 
ings to be made occasionally, although 


the converter process is not suited to 


making regularly single castings whose 
weight is greater than the. capacity 
of the furnace. Nevertheless it is not 
unusual to make four-ton.castings with 
one two-ton converter, saving the 
metal from the first blow until that 
from a second blow is ready and six- 


ton castings are sometimes made with: 


the same apparatus. 

Length of a Converter Campaign. 

The campaign of the converter will 
depend upon the type of vessel used; 
the lining in the neighborhood of the 
tuyeres lasts only 20 to 25 blows and 
in those converters made all in one 
piece—such as the Tropenas, the Rob- 
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inexperienced and 


in this 


country 
careless practice made the loss often 
as high as 25 or 30 per cent, caused 
rather exaggerated accounts of this 
feature to be spread, but it is quite 
possible to operate any of the smaller 
converters with a waste not exceeding 
20 per cent of the weight of metal 
charged into the cupola. I have op- 
erated a converter continuously for 
some months with a waste not exceed- 
ing 15 per cent between the weight of 
the metal charged in the cupola and 
that of the molten steel in the ladle, 
nor is this practice a personal factor, 
as others have done the same thing 
for a period of five years. This re- 
quires, however, an amount of atten- 
tion to detail which has not always 
been given to the converter process 
for the reason that those who oper- 
ated it formerly were usually either 
not educated in this country and did 
not see the necessity of due attention 
to this particular or else were per- 
sons who had not been trained in 
steel] making. 

It is possible to get a higher tem- 
perature in the converter method with 
less cost for repairs and less wear and 


bustion and the’ short life of 


ports which a_ short, open-hearth 
furnace always has to endure. 
It has been argued that the 
high temperature of the converter 


metal is a danger and source of “hot 
cracks” and defective castings, be- 
cause of incorrect judgment of the 
casting temperature, but it is no more 
difficult to judge the temperature of 
the steel in the ladle from the con- 
verter than to judge the temperature 
of the flame in the open-hearth fur- 
nace. 

The fuel used in the converter op- 
eration is the impurities in the metal 
and all that is required in addition 
is that for melting in the cupola and 
for heating the converter and ladles 
once each day. 

Time of Converter Operation. 

The time of the Bessemer operation 
is about 14 minutes to which must 
be added that necessary for pouring 
the steel into ladles and pouring in a 
new charge. As it is customary in 
some shops to take the whole of the 
steel in hand ladles, there will be in 
quite a delay between 

The short time of the 


such a case 
the operations. 


ert, the Zenzes, etc.—it will be nec- 
essary to put the converter out of 
commission and cool it down for re- 
pairs at the end of this period. In 
those steel casting converters made 
with removable bottoms, however 
(Stoughton type), it is only necessary 
to change to a new bottom whenever 
the tuyeres are worn out and the 
upper part will last for 1,000 heats or 
more. Moreover, the removable bot- 
tom greatly cheapens .and facilitates 
repairs, because those converters made 
all in one piece require a great hole 
to be cut in the lining of the side, in 
order to get at the part to be re- 
paired, so that one removable bottem 
converter with one spare bottom has 
a daily capacity almost equal to three 
converters of the same size built all 
in one piece. 

Cost of Converter Installation. 

The cost of installation of a con- 
verter with accessory apparatus will 
be less than that of an open-hearth 
furnace of equal capacity. How much 
less will depend upon the type of 
converter. For example one must 
have at least three two-ton convert- 
ers built all in one piece to equal in 
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capacity one 15-ton open-hearth fur- 
nace. 
The cost of these converters would 
be: 
yD SS er $5,000 
Oe ee er 2,000 
Cupolas “and linings ..6......secccieers 950 
$7,950 
One two-ton converter with one 
spare interchangeable bottom would 


have almost as great a capacity and 
the cost would be: 





RON Mee OOM TURNER. eters cc's id's ove aie's $1,650 
ECE E E OE 375 
EE. SOO. 6s haw s oe wes coe seek 2,000 
Re GUN REMINRS . oo. Scicsecsiccewecens 950 

$4,975 


Cost of Converter Operation. 
The cost of operation of the con- 
verter process is less than any except 
the basic open-hearth, for reasons al- 
ready outlined, the chief item of ex- 
pense in the converter process being 
the waste of metal. It is only fair, 
however, to deduct from the waste of 
metal a small amount in consideration 


of the saving in defective castings due 
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to the freedom from blow holes in 
which respect the converter has a de- 
cided advantage over the basic open- 


hearth, and, to a less extent, over 
the acid open-hearth also. In making 
light castings there will also be a 


further saving by the converter proc- 
ess due to a smaller number of mis- 
runs and skulls. 


Quality of Converter Steel. 

The quality of converter steel is 
about on a par with that of basic 
open-hearth steel. It will be higher 
in phosphorus, unless only the very 
purest metal is used for charges, but 
it will, however, have the advantage 
of being higher in silicon, and much 
less liable to blow holes. This latter 
feature is due partly to the higher 
silicon, but is no doubt increased by 
the high temperature of the converter 
because it exceeds the acid 
steel also in its freedom 
No doubt, the high 
metal 


metal, 
open-hearth 
from blow holes. 


of the converter 


temperature 


Table IlI—Characteristics of the Different Processes of Making Steel for 








Cast ings. 
Acid 3asic 

Open-Hearth Otpen-Hearth Converter Crucible 
OD TB. ks 5 05s s RA O's Acid Basic OT: tab a ame eae Gee 
Amount of slag, per cent..... 6 to 15 15 to 30 SEES tO -, pee Oe eee 
Steel scrap used, per cent..... 85 50 ee ea ORR re Sie 
Mecarburize....vcccecessses In furnace In ladle in: Sasa = ws ehiwiden 
ee eee Continuously Continuously Intermittently Intermittently 
Flexibility in analysis........ Small Small Great jreat 
Flexibility in composition..... Small Small Great Small 
Metal loss, per cent.......... 3 5 15 to 30 1 to 2 
Metal or furnace, hotter?..... Furnace Furnace Metal Furnace 
Fuel used, per cent.......... 25 30 15 125 
Time of conversion.......... 7 hours 8 hours 20 minutes ~ 4 hours 
Campaign in heats........... 1,000 350 20 to 1,000 Several thousand 
Cost of installation.......... Large Largest Small Smallest 
ee Medium Smallest Small Largest 
Danger of blow holes........ Medium Greatest Small Least 
Quality of castings........... Second Lower Lower Best 


AN INSERTED 


{t has long been recognized that the 
process of milling is superior to any 
other for machining metal because the 
metal can be removed at a much high- 
er rate of speed than by any other 
method, and as the operation of cut- 
ting is ¢ontinuous, milling cutters be- 
ing made up of a multiplicity of cutting 
edges, machined at a 
much lower time cost. After the ad- 
vent of high speed steel, builders of 
milling machines, especially those of 
the planer type, began to offer high- 
powered milling machines, and today 
it is a very common thing to see a 


work can be 





1A paper presented 2t the New York meeting 
(December, 1908) of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers. 
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assists in freeing it from its dissolved 
gases, and oxide of iron 
which is an important cause of blow 


also from 


holes, it being a theory maintained 
by several that the hotter the steel 
the more readily will the oxide of 


iron separate itself from its state of 
The fact that 
the converter metal is usually poured 
over the lip of the ladle 
freeing the metal from gas and pro- 
ducing soundness and <also lessens the 


suspension in the bath. 


assists in 


size of gates required. 

There are more than 15 steel cast- 
ing plants using a total of more than 
25 Tropenas converters; three plants, 
with a total of five converters of the 
removable bottom type, and from one 
83 ook- 
Wills, 


to three converters each of the 
walter, Robert Clapp-Griffiths, 
Fisher, Zenzes and other types. 


Characteristics of the Crucible Process. 


The crucible process for steel cast- 
by the use of 
which costs 


characterized 
material 


ings is 
expensive raw 
as much or more than the product of 
any of the other processes—high 
charges for crucibles, labor and fuel 
and a very low cost of installation, 
being only a few hundred dollars for 
the erection of a coal-fired crucible 
furnace. The quality of the crucible 
steel is higher than that of the prod- 
uct of any of the other processes— 
chiefly on the account of the protec- 
tion of the metal from oxidation and 
contamination by fuel, as well as 
because of the small units, in which 
the steel is made and the consequent 
attention. 


necessity for care and 


BLADE MILLING CUTTER FOR 
HIGH POWER MACHINES 


By WI.Frep Lrwis AND WM. H. TAy Lor.’ 


milling machine whose spindle is driv- 
en by an individual motor of from 50 
to 75 horsepower capacity, whose plat- 
en is driven by an independent motor of 
from 7 to 15 horsepower capacity and 
whose cross-rail is raised and lowered 
by an individual motor of from 3 to 5 
horsepower capacity. While the mill- 
ing machine has been developed to 
high power and high speed, the mill- 
ing cutter has not advanced as rapid- 
ly; the user is thus confronted with a 
very unsatisfactory condition, the out- 
put of his milling machine being lim- 
ited to cutters of inadequate capacity. 
This condition results from faults of 
design lying in the shape of the blade 
and method of fastening. This critic- 


ism applies to the inserted blade type 
of cutter, which by reason of its 
cheapness in first cost and maintenance 
has been universally adopted for heavy 
slab milling. 

In 1892 George Brechtol developed 
a milling cutter of the inserted-blade 
type, in which the blades were made 
of carbon steel, properly shaped and 
secured. The results obtained at the 
time were considered extraordinary, 
being far in advance of those obtained 
by other types of carbon steel cutters. 
His cutter consisted of a malleable 
iron core, bored and keyseated, into 
whose body were planed eight helical 
dove-tailed grooves, considerably wider 
than the blades. The blades were 
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bent around a cylinder to the desired 
helix. They were set inside a cylin- 
der and properly spaced by means of 
blocks; the core was then set in posi- 
tion and soft metal poured, filling the 
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tests made at the time, the results 
were far in excess of those obtained 
from other types of milling cutters 
with inserted blades, both in material 
removed in a specified time and in 

















Fic. 1—Hicu Sprep INsertep STEEL HeticAL BLADE MILLING CUTTER. 


IncHES DIAMETER, 314 


dove-tail grooves and the spaces be- 
tween the blades, 

C. D. Peck was the first to develop 
successfully a milling cutter of the in- 
serted-blade type for heavy slab mill- 
ing, having speed steel blades, 
helical in shape. The paramount fea- 
ture in Mr. Peck’s cutter was the heli- 
cal shape of the blades. He planed 
helical slots, rectangular in shape, in 
a steel housing, inserted therein high- 
speed steel blades bent to fit the helix 
of the slot, and held them in a rigid 
position by means of wedges inserted 
at intervals between the front face of 
the blades and the side of the slot, fill- 
ing the between the wedges 
with soft metal. Mr. Peck designed 
and built a hand press for bending the 
blades, which consisted of a pair of lat- 


&, 


high 


spaces 





LIP SURFACE 
FRONT SLOPE 
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Fic. 3—MEANING OF VARIOUS ‘TERMS 
APPLIED TO CUTTER. 


eral jaws encircling a shaft; one of 
them stationary, the other actuated by 
a lever and toggles so as to close upon 
the blade to form a helix. 

His first cutter was built at the 
Pittsburg Works of the American Lo- 
comotive Company in 1905, and from 


EIGHT 
IncHEs Bore, 18 BLApEs. 

power consumed per cubic inch of ma- 
terial removed. He _ proceeded to 
build more cutters and put them into 
use, having conclusively demonstrated 
by continuous operation that the ca- 
pacity of these cutters for removing 
metal was not only far greater than 
that of other types of inserted blade 
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tice in constructing milling cutters 
with inserted blades to consist of cut- 
ting rectangular slots in a cylindrical 
housing, the slots lying in a plane an- 
gular to the axis. The angle from the 
axis at which the plane is set varies 
from 5 to 25 degrees according to the 
length and diameter of the housing. 
The blades are straight pieces of high 
speed steel, which are ground off after 
being inserted in the slots until a defi- 
nite projection from the housing along 
the cutting edge is attained, after which 
clearance is obtained by “backing off.” 
The blades are held in position by va- 
rious methods, such as clamps placed 
between each alternate pair of blades 
and drawn inward by screws; or by 
cutting grooves in the abutment be- 
tween each alternate pair of blades and 
forcing the parted abutments by means 
of taper screws to clamp the blades on 
either side; or by driving wedges be- 
tween the front face of the blade and 
the side of the slot; and by numerous 
other means. 

We also found that much can be 
learned and applied to milling cutter 
blades from the development of the 














l'ic. 2—HicH Speep Steet Bape, 





3ENT TO HeLIcAL SHAPE, AND HARDENED BY 


TAYLOR-WHITE Process BreForE INSERTION IN HOUSING. 


cutters, but in excess of the capacity 
of the modern type of high-powered 
milling machine. 


Early in 1907 Mr. Peck had a confer- 
ence with the manufacturers of the 
Taylor-Newbold cold saw, who were 
developing a milling cutter of the in- 
serted-blade type, and the conference 
resulted in Mr. Peck turning his de- 
velopments over to the Taylor-New- 
bold people: It was from this combin- 
ation that the milling cutter about to 
be described was evolved. See Fig. 1. 

Our primary investigations showed 
that there was no existing standard, 
or suitable rule, governing the con- 
struction of milling cutters with in- 
serted blades, was. there 
record of exhaustive tests made to de- 
termine the most effective pitch, prop- 
er clearance angles, or front slope and 
lip angles to be employed, and judg- 
ing from past and present construc- 
tions in milling cutters of the inserted- 
blade type, the functional elements are 
merely arbitrary selections to suit in- 
dividual tastes. 

We also found the prevailing prac- 


nor any 


jathe and tool, especially .the round 
nose tool; a fact totally ignored by the 
manufacturers of milling cutters, who 
still try to accomplish the impossible, 
—that is, setting a straight blade in a 
slot with its front face in a plane ang- 
ular to an axis, to develop thereby and 
maintain throughout its length the 





Fic. 4—ActTioN oF TootH oN CHIP. 


proper front slope and lip angle, and 
define a helix on the line of the cutting 
edge. 

The first point which we considered 
in constructing the cutter to be de- 
scribed was the shape of the blade, with 


{anpiaabscagieclabasiaieensaiaangiaaarmenenie-emeunes Go 
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the following conclusions. To main- 
tain a prescribed slope and lip angle 
throughout its entire length, the blade 
must be bent to form a helix, and by 
so shaping it all angles and the con- 
tour of both blades and slot would be 
constant over their entire lengths. 
Again, with the blades helical in shape, 
a continuous cutting edge with a con- 
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by milling than by planing, and that 
an undercut groove might be produced 
at once by a saw set in a certain re- 
lation to the cutter blank. This sug- 
gestion was soon proved practicable, 
and although the groove so formed 
was not so easily fitted with a cutter 
blade on account of its curved sides, 
the curved sides gave the cutter a lip 
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tion to the lateral jaws which closed 
on the blade to form the helix it was 
provided with a cap which snapped 
quickly upon the lateral jaws, com- 
pletely enclosing the blade being bent 
to proper form. Time is such an im- 
portant element in the handling of 
high-speed steel that the value of this 
bending machine, which was quick 
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Fic. 5—Constant Lip ANGLE oF BLADE. 


stant lip angle would be maintained 
throughout any length of cutter. 

The second point for consideration 
was the pitch or lead of the blade, and 
from experiments with various leads 
we found an effective angle for the 
helix to be about 20 degrees. To fa- 
cilitate computation, we adopted the 


Fic, 


RADIATING From AxIs. 


formula (diameter X 9) = pitch, 
which would develop 19 degrees, 15 
minutes as the angle of the helix. 
The third point was the form of the 
grooves in’ the cutter blank. These 
had previously been planed approxi- 
mately rectangular in section with 
a slight amount of undercutting to 
hold the blade and the wedges used 
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Fic. 8—Cutrer WitTH STRAIGHT INSERTED 


Biapes MApeE UP IN SECTIONS. 


for fastening it in place. It oc- 
curred to one of us however that 
this grooving of the cutter blank 


could be done better and _ faster 
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angle which was of great value in act- 
ual service. To form the blades ac- 
curately to the shape of the groove, it 
was necessary to design a bending ma- 
chine of great power, capab'e of 








squeezing the blades at once to prop- 
er form not only as helices of correct 
pitch, but of correct curvature in a 


Fic. 
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6—VaARYING Lip ANGLE OF BLADE, 


enough to act before the temperature 
of the steel had fallen below the work- 
ing point, can hardly be over-estim- 
ated. 

The fourth point for consideration 
was the method of securing the 
blades. Mr. Peck’s experiments show- 
ed metal wedges to be neither satis- 

































lic. 9—Steet Cures Mitten From 0.57 Per Cent Carson Street Forainc, 18 
IncHES WIDE AT THE RATE OF 47% Cusic INcHES PER MINUTE. 


These chips varied from 14 to 16% inches in length. 


direction normal to the helix. See 
Mig..2Z, 

This machine was made to act in one 
way like the original hand-bending ma- 
chine made by Mr. Peck, but in addi- 


factory or economical as a means of 
While installed 
exceptionally 


securing the blades. 
with ease they were 
hard to remove when necessary to 
replace blades, owing to their tend- 
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ency to imbed themselves in the 
housing. Furthermore, by driving 
them in at intervals along the high 
speed steel blade intermittent strains 
were developed, causing the blade to 
crack and spall off at the point of 
contact between the wedge and blade 
when under cutting pressure. Other 
mechanical fastenings were debarred 
either by excessive cost or by ina- 
bility to withstand vibration and re- 
main rigid. 

Experiments were made with vari- 
ous alloys until a proper combination 
was obtained, capable of flowing free- 
ly, cooling without shrinkage, with- 
standing great strains without crum- 
bling and being removed quickly and 
economically. A device was designed 
for compressing the alloy in the slots 
after it had been poured, and a device 
for removing the alloy when replace- 
ment of blades is necessary. With 
the alloy compressed in the slots we 
are able to secure the blades in an 
anchorage sufficiently rigid so that the 
blades may be broken off by sheer 
force without affecting it. 

The milling cutter in question will 
be referred to here as a “Helical” 
Fig. 3 
shows the meaning of the following 


rather than a “Spiral” cutter. 


terms: housing—body of cutter; abut 
ment—support of blade; metal pack- 
ing—anchorage; slot; blade; heel of 
blade; 
front slope; lip surface, and result- 
ant line of pressure. The side slope 
is defined by the angle of the helix. 
Fig. 4 shows how the chip is part- 


clearance angle; lip angle; 
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Fic. 10—CaAst Iron Cures MiLLtep From A Surrace 14 [NcHES Whine. 


These chips were removed at the rate of 145 cubic inches per minute, and as a whole are 
straight and cylindrical in shape. They average about 12 inches long, and are strong enough 


to support themselves when standing on end. 


ter of pressure of the chip is to the 
cutting edge, the greater its intensity, 
and the generated heat is largely con- 
centrated towards the cutting edge, 
where the sectional area to carry it 





Fic. 11—Brement-Mites Hich Power MILLING MACHINE. 


ly torn and partly sheared from the 
body of the forging, the cutting edge 
of the blade not being under heavy 
pressure. Our experiments have shown 
conclusively that the closer the cen- 


off is much less. Then again the 
frictional heat generated by the lack 
of back slope becomes so great as to 
cause cohesion between the chip and 
the cutting edge. To eliminate this 


condition where straight blades are 
employed, the practice is to set the 
front face of the blade slightly back 
of a radial plane (see line R, Fig. 5), 
to assure a front slope. It is well 

Fig. 5 shows a constant lip angle 
IL throughout the entire length of 
the blade, which is set at an angle 
of 20 degrees to an axial plane, this 
angle remaining constant throughout 
any length by reason of the blade’s 
curvature. Fig. 6 shows a _ varying 
lip angle L from maximum at line 
Rl to minimum at line R2 in a 
straight blade set at an angle of 20 
degrees to an axial plane. This con- 
dition limits the length of blades. 

In Fig. 7 a straight blade is set 
in a plane radiating from the axis, 
designated by line Rl, and by carry 
ing it across the face of the housing 
at an angle set at 20 degzees to an 
axial plane. It may be observed that 
the development is from no front siope 
to a positive front slope, designated 
by the letter S. In milling, a biade 
with this irregularity in front slope 
causes the cutter to drag on one side 
and gouge on the other. Blades of 
this type cause excessive vibration to 
the cutter, due to the varying angle 
of the front slope, and necessarily 
consume more power. 
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Table I—Slab Milling Cast Iron. It is also a fact that when a rec- 
TAYLOR-NEWBOLD HIGH-SPEED STEEL MILLING CUTTER, 8-IN. DIAMETER, 18-IN. tangular slot is cut in the face of a 


FACE, 18 INSERTED BLADES. TEST MADE AT BEMENT-MILES 

WORKS, JULY 13, 1908. housing at an angle of 20 degrees to 
Machine Used: 42-Inch Bement-Miles Milling Machine. ° i . 
Driving Motor: Direct-Current Cortstant Speed Type 40-Horsepower at 220 Volts, 153 Amperes, 2% axial plane, its depth becomes 
Material Cut: Cast Iron Test Block, 15 Inches Wide, 36 Inches Long. gradually less as it progresses across 


the face, until it reaches a vanishing 











Speed of Electrical Readings 











- Cut ——_———— 
Feed am Material Removed ——-_—, Cutter Driving Motor point designated by lines A and B in 
é ¥ 3 Fig. 7. This condition not only lim- 
3 a 5 = ® 4 
é g $ ’ its the width of the cutter and neces- ; 
E a} = = 13) ° . . 
i - 3 7 sitates a housing of large diameter 
7 o . © om = . . 
g 3 = = be ; E sd when a medium width of cutter is 
rey 2 e & 2 b ro = o i : J 
By : gig z 2 & o g g required, but develops an anchorage 
* s ¢ = = £ 5 & 7 ” E “ b possessing the required Strength and 
” $s 3 e § £ o g ° % . z ze© rigidity at one side and decreasing 
rf} oO " P an n aS) = ° > 
S68 28. esa “ 3 3 3 2 i to ¢ 2 in proportion to the length of blades 
348° Ss S = < 5 5 3 é $ . 3 3 S* at the other 
Zz oH < a > Oo rv ¥ ra) fo cm < > ee) ee , Fj 3 ‘l +t 
41g, illustrates a cutter with 
1 3% .00636 % 15 26.25 6.83 410.13 10m. 2s. 25 53% 150 200 40.21. .53 ; ah ; : 
2 5% 101332 % 15 44.06 11.47 688.38 6m. 8s. 24% 51% 150 220 44.23 1.00 Straight inserted blades made up in 
3.7% 01736 % 15 56.25 14.74 737.33 4m. 48s. 24 50% 160 208 44.70 0.794 sections, each alternate blade over- 
4 6% .01361 % 415 45.93 11.96 717.72 5m. 5s. 2 53% 175 208 48.79 1.060 c ; . 
5 7% .01722 % 15 5812 15.13 908.14 4m. 39s. 25 53% 225 200 60.32 1.030 lapping the blades in the opposite 
6 7% .01781 34 15 5070 13.20 792.13 4m. 53s. 23 48 260 204 70.96 1.390 : a =e 
7 7% 01781 4 15 50.70 1320 79213 3m. 39s. 23 48 2.. see case cues, SOCtlOn, so as to obtain the desired 
8 8 01851 34 15 82.50 2148 1288.98 1m. 15s. 24 50% 240 213 68.52 .830 width of face. The sections are so 
7 017 5 105.00 27.34 1640.52 3m. 17s. 22 47 0 9. .84 . 
Kod 01760 1 15 105.00 34 16 ccteatites 7 __ 350 190 89.14 849 cet that the cutting edge forms a con- 





tinuous line. Above the cutter is a 
Table II—Slab Milling Steel. diagram showing the relation of the 


TAYLOR-NEWROLD HIGH-SPEED STEEL MILLING CUTTER, 8-IN. DIAMETER, 18-IN, blades in one section to those in the 
FACE, 18 INSERTED BLADES. TEST MADE AT BEMENT-MILES other 
WORKS, JULY 14, 1908. i ; 
Machine Used: 42-Inch Bement-Miles Milling Machine. Too much stress cannot be laid on 
Driving Motor: Direct-Current Constant Speed Type 40-Horsepower at 220 Volts, 153 Amperes. 11. ice of a Iubricant during the 


Material Cut: 30 Per Cent Carbon Steel Test Block, 18 Inches Wide, 20 Inches Long. 
ie a ee process of milling. A copious stream 


















































ate teem tn an DORM Speed -of Electrical ‘Readings of lubricant falling at slow velocity 
Feed — ——Material Removed—— —~ Cutter Driving Motor : 
< P = should be thrown directly upon the 
~ F- > & chip at the point of removal. Heat 
; & 3 2 2 generated by the pressure of the chip 
‘co c <2 °  - ' 
: 3 Fe F r 5 is the chief cause for wear, and if } 
“ o s z g 5 4 » 2 . allowed to become too great it will ; 
ae | ‘ ¢ ¢& 0 " ag ‘a a § “soften the lip surface of the blades 
a = = - 4 b be > wn & a h 
a | a 2 4 2 g & . o $y and cause them to crumble or spall 
5 &o o ee “ 2 wo S ee a ¢ a a8 off. An ample supply of lubricant 
2 of ze a Se. e E e oS 2 ¢ 2 5 j ili 
g 29 § . 3 5 E - >. ee & = is £2 during the milling operation carries 
S25 se 2 z ee 2. 2 ; 
7 fe < A S oO fe 6 me & < = a am off the heat, materially lessening the 
1 11% .01785 Ye 18 31.64 896 537.81 1m. 47s. 35 73% 190 220 56.03 1.77 dulling of the cutting edges. 
2 11% .01785 Ye 18 63.28 17.92 1075.62 Om. 11s. 35 73% ..-. a eae : : 
3 63 01041 ¥4 18 43.03 12.19 731.44 1m. 30s. 34 71 300 195 78.41 1.82 From our experiments and_ those 
ad 01080 3 18 47.25 1338 801.15 Im. 26s, 36 75% 400+ 180 96.51 2.04 of others it has been conclusivel 
2 00925 % 18 47.25 13.38 801.15 2m. SIs. 42 88 370 187 92.74 1.96 ; ag ' 
= . a eae shown that a gain of 33 per cent in 
the cutting speed in milling steel and 
Table I1I—Milling Channels. wrought iron is made by throwing a 
TAYLOR-NEWBOLD HIGH-SPEED STEEL MILLING CUTTER, 4%-IN. FACE, 8-IN. LISTED heavy stream of lubricant upon the 
DIAMETER, 8%-IN. ACTUAL DIAMETER, 18-IN. INSERTED BLADES, ° as ‘ : ! 
3%4-IN. BORE. TEST MADE AT BEMENT-MILES cutter and along its entire face; and 
WORKS, OCTOBER 20, 1908. a gain of 15 per cent in milling cast 
Machine Used: 42-Inch Bement-Miles Milling Machine. . : stil : 
Driving Motor: Direct-Current Constant Speed Type 40-Horsepower at 220 Volts, 153 Amperes. iron. The piping for conveying the 
Material Cut: 35 Per Cent Carbon Steel Forging. lubricant to the milling cutter should 
Cut Seed of Electrical Readings be arranged with nozzles spaced about 
Feed -———Material Removed ———_ Cutter Driving Motor 4 inches apart, in sufficient number 
= . = 
g ¢ g to cover the face of the cutter. The 
& g = é * main supply pipe to the nozzles should 
. f 2 E = be large enough to supply each noz- 
7) eo > = 
4 c 5 3 u e e ‘ f zle with from two to three gallons of 
pe 4 a] 3 he 4 . . 
2 © ar 2 F = g 2 2 o 3 a lubricant per minute. 
7 Vv — — 
g By zs 8 g - 7 COE “ b In the tabulated tests the amount 
Ue on - —) a v g 7 oy 
ae rn § 5 & . 5 3 Py “i 3 28 of power consumed by the milling 
os - 4 na ons s a os ° ‘ ° 
SZ oF E s g 3 t 3 cee sg g *& machine will be given as read from 
2 a = , es 2 2 & 2 © & S$ 3 2" the voltmeter and ‘ammeter. Dyna- 
4 ‘ _ - — —_ — = _ “} _ k r 
——————— anne mometer readings of the actual power 
1 tea > nk i. mabe abebes Saabs weer) OS Bae 35. 220 10.32 ..... adi é 
2 6% .01320 fs 4% 9.40 2.66 159.78 3m. 25s. 37 78.69 85 200 22.74 2.42 exerted at the spindle, or the power 
3 138 .00307 1 4% 848 2.40 144.14 7m. 12s. 35 74.44 95 185 23.56 2.77 j » friction in th earings 
4 ai 00231 1 43% 6.56 1.86 111.51 4m. 36 76.57 85 193 21.85 3.33 consumed by f . °?@ 
5 25% .00394 lf, 434 15.07 4.27 256.15 2m. 40s. 37 78.69 113 200 30.29 2.00 and bearings, will not be given con- 
6 356 .00544 Ive 434 20.81 5.89 353.72 Im. 56s. 37 78.69 135 195 35.28 1.69 «4 io 
ad 00750 Ilys 436 28.71 8.13 488.01 Im. 24s. 37 78.69 200 190 50.93 1.77 sidere . 
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A PLATE SHOP EQUIPPED FOR 


There has recently been completed 
at Niles, O., the plant of the Standard 
Boiler & Plate Iron Co., which was 
laid out with a special reference to 
handling all kinds of plate work of 
the heaviest character. While the 
machinery which has been installed 
in it is largely’ of standard type, it has 
been made unusually massive in order 





Fic. 1—FLANGING PRESS. 


to take plates of extra thickness and 
large size. The transportation facili- 
ties, which are unusually complete, 
have been designed to facilitate the 
rapid handling of work through the 
plant, with resulting economy in the 
filling of contracts. 

The main building is 200 feet in 
length by 124 feet wide. It is divided 


Fic. 3—AutomaTic PUNCH 


into three bays, those on the side 
having an approximate width of 33 


feet. One side is used for the shear- 
ing, bending and punching machinery, 
and the opposite side for all forging 
work. The center space is reserved 
largely for assembling and riveting. 
Rivet forges are installed underneath 
one of the crane runways, adjoining 


Fic. 2—INTERIOR OF STANDARD 


the flanging and forging machinery. 
A 15-ton Morgan ‘crane spans the 
central bay, and its runway extends 
at one end, so as to give it access to 
two stake riveters, one of 8-foot and 
one of 12-foot capacity. In addition 
to the service rendered by this crane, 
jib cranes, most of which are pro- 
vided with pneumatically operated 


AND SPACING TABLE, 
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HEAVY WORK 


trolleys, are installed on each column 
and adjoin each machine, These were 
built by thet Morgan Engineering Co., 
Alliance, and render easy the placing 
of work in position on any machine. 
The punching equipment, as hereto- 
fore stated, is unusually heavy and 
very complete. Long plates are 
punched by means of a heavy engine- 


Borter’& PLaAte Iron Co.’s SHop. 


driven punch fitted with a spacing 
table. A feature of the machinery in 
this shop is that all the heavier tools 
are driven by individual steam engines, 
the lighter ones being operated from 
a line shaft extending along the col- 
umns.. The principal machinery in- 
stalled consists of an automatic punch 
with an automatic spacing table, a 
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i‘: —_ 
Hilles & Jones No. 6 engine-driven 
punch, together with two No. 2 


punches built by the same company. 
A Cincinnati Punch & Shear Works 
punch and a Long & Allstatter hori- 
zontal punch complete the punching 
machinery. There is a Long & AIll- 


statter No. 2 splitting Shear and a 
. Lennox rotary beveled shear installed. 
Bending is accomplished by means of 
a pair of No. 1 18-foot 6-inch engine- 
driven rolls and a pair of 10-foot belt- 
driven rolls. On the opposite side of the 
shop are a heavy hydraulic flanging 











Fic. 5—Turrty-Ton LaApte. 
press and a steam hammer. There are 
two furnaces adjoining this flanging 
press and a forging fire next to the 
steam hammer. Blast is furnished 
these fires by means of an engine- 
driven blower located in one corner of 
the shop on the same side as the 
forging and flanging machinery. 

The power requirements of the shop 
two 100-hdorsepower 


are served by 
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ENGINE-DRIVEN 





Fic. 4 


boilers in an addition at one end. 
These furnish steam for a 100-horse- 
power engine belted to the line and 
to a generator furnishing current for 
lighting. There are also an hydraulic 
pump delivering water to an accumu- 
lator 14 feet in diameter, and an air 
compressor which furnishes air for 
the air tools in the shop. There are 
air pipes, which lead to every point 
of the shop, with three hose attach- 


ments at each -outlet. 


























BENDING ROLLs. 


access to the Erie and Pennsylvania 
The officers of the company 
are W. A. Thomas, Dr. 
C. T. Swaney, vice president; E, J. 
Finney, secretary and treasuref; and 
E. A. Gilbert, general manager. 


lines. 
president; 


Bessemer Medal.—The Council of 
the Iron and Steel Institute have 
awarded the Bessemer gold medal to 
Alexandre Pourcel, an eminent French 

















Fic, 6—Om Tank Car. 


In addition to boilers, the plant is 
capable of making all class of heavy 


plate work, such as blast furnaces, 
shells and stoves, ladles, tanks, oil 
cars, etc. Some of the company’s 


products are shown in the accompany- 
ing illustrations. 

The plant has direct connection to 
the Baltimore & Ohio railroad, by 
means of a side track, and through it 


The Bessemer gold med- 
annually for services 
to metallurgy and it is for his in- 
vestigations in the manufacture of 
ferro-manganese and for his work on 
the thermal reactions involved in the 
manufacture of iron and steel that 
Mr. Pourcel, who was elected a mem- 
ber of the Iron and Steel Institute 
in 1879, now becomes the recipient. 


metallurgist. 


al is awarded 
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Gold Exports Depress 


The highest average price of the year 
was reached by the New York stock mar- 
ket last week, about 30 points above the 


level of the corresponding week last 
year and 20 points below the record 
high mark of January, 1906. A some- 


what disturbing factor was the export- 
ing of $3,900,000 in gold which left 
New York Saturday for Paris. How- 
ever, this had little effect upon the bank 
which at went over 3 
this showing no alarm among 
although the 


rate, no time 
per cent, 
eastern financial interests, 
stock market 
of fright. 


The opening of the market 


suffered a momentary 
spasm 
Monday 
there de- 


The 


so 


was not active, and was no 


cided price tendency. government 


wheat report was not unfavorable 


official estimates. 
better 


as the Tuesday, a de- 


tone was noted = and 
Soth 
strength the 
priced stocks Wednesday, and the close 
The ad- 
checked late 
of 


to 


cidedly 


prices closed higher. activity and 


characterized usually low 


firm and_ higher. early 


of 
day 


was 
Thursday was 
by the 
engaged 
Steel stocks 
railroads advanced, 


vance 
the 
being 


announcement 
for 


closed 


in 
export 
rather 
trans- 


gold 
France. 
heavy, and 
continental roads filed notice with the In- 
that 


cent 


Commission 
their 10 
west bound and 18 per cent east bound 
Jan... 4... The effect of the 
dinner previous 
lost 
the 
additional 


terstate Commerce 


rates will advance per 
reassuring 
the night was 
Friday morning in the 
announcement of $1,400,- 
being engaged for 
selling of stocks, 
The major- 


Gary 
somewhat 
market 
000 
export, 


by 
gold 
causing some 


and a lower market close. 


ity of stocks closed higher Saturday, 
Call loans ruled for the most part 
through the week at 2% per cent, rising 


to 3 per cent on the gold export an- 
nouncement, but 


The surplus reserves of the New York 


only for a short time. 
clearing house banks were shown to be 
$19,199,800, a decrease for the week of 
$3,983,900. This was a decrease of about 
$50,000,000 as compared with the maxi- 
mum surplus of the year reported last 
June, The actual figures of the clear- 
ing house banks showed loans decreased 
$2,587,100; deposits decreased $10,478,- 
500, and the percentage of actual re- 
serve 26.24, a decrease of 0.29. Non- 
member banks and trust companies 
showed loans increased $19,097,200; net 
deposits increased $18,315,000, and the 
percentage of reserve 29.7, a decrease of 
1.5. Commercial failures for the week 
were 312, compared with 287 the pre- 
ceding week, and 322 the corresponding 


week last year. Shares were sold to 
the number of 4,818,749, compared with 
5,738,174 the preceding week and 3,070,- 
339 the corresponding week last year. 
Bonds, exclusive of government bonds, 
were sold to the amount of $38,129,000, 
compared with $37,655,000 the preceding 
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Markets. 


cent on preferred stock, payable Jan. 
15; the United Shoe Machinery Co., the 
regular quarterly dividend of 1% per 
cent on preferred and 2 per cent on 
common, payable Jan. 5; the Sloss- 
Sheffield Steel & Iron Co., the regular 
quarterly dividend of 1% per cent on 























week and $14,748,000 the correspond- preferred, payable Jan. 1; the Canadian 
ing week last year. Westinghouse Co. Ltd, the regular 
THE LEADING INDUSTRIAL SECURITIES. 

(Closing | Changes Date 1908 Stock renin ss 

pant | |in Week! Ann. M’t’g | Outstanding) Basis t  |Date Last 

‘ee ae Declared | Div. Pay. 

CE RE 
Allis-Chalmers............ | 16) Fh | to 8 9006 {| OO eae 
Allis-Chalmers pr........ | 62% | +3% | 16.150,000 | 7cum| 1% Q. Feb., 1904 
American Can............ 9% | ---.: | Feb. 8 Sh SUR Oee fs deeecdenchnaviaseseee 
ASA, COB DE fa icsicscess 76% | +% 41,283,300 | Tcum| 1% Oct., 1908 
Am, Car & Foundry..... 47% | +1% June 25 30,000,000 % Oct., 1 
Am. Car & Fdy. pr...... Re Ween. 80.000,000 | 7n.c.| 1% Q. Oct., 1 
American Loc............ 57% +1% | Oct. 20 25,000,000 14 Q. Aug., 1908 
American Loc, pr......... 110 eae 25 000,000 | 7cum| 1% Q. Oct, 1908 
American Ship ........... 5. | 8% | Oct. 4 7.601,000 | 4 1Q. June, 1908 
American Ship BOGS TF ccocees 7,900,000 | 7n.c | 1%Q. Oct., 1908 
Am, Steel foundries. pr.| 47% | ee Oct. 6 | 15.810.000 | == [esccceresecs|osececcescce 
Am. Steel Foundriesinew, 40 | + % 14,247,400 | 6cum |} 2 Aug., 1°04 
Barney & Smith.......... 40 | teen | June 2 2,000,000 | 4 1Q. Sept., 1907 
Barney & Smith pr...... 110 facet | 2.500000 | cum | 2Q. une, 1908 
Bethlehem Sceel.......... 23 + % | April 7 | $650ROOR [o> fececce.sccuctpeeee cee 
Bethlehem Steel pr....... 514 —% | | 14:908.000 | Tn,c.| % Q: Feb., i907 
Cambria Steel............ 39% +% | March17 | 45,000,000" | 6 1%8.A. |Aug., 1908 
Cambria Iron............. 7 ore | 8,468,000* | 4 28.4, (|Sept., 1908 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool.) 25% + % Feb. 17 | 6,145,800 | 4 1Q. Oct., 1907 
Colorado Fuel............ 39% —% | Oct. 19 | 34 235.500 3% April, 1902 
Crucible Steel............ 8% + % Oct. 21 | S660R 600.1)... .-.. beensnaeechsclexaeueuanees 
Crucible Steel pr......... 59 +4% | 24,486,500 | 7cam/1Q. Dec., 1907 
Empire Steel............ 1 8 dite Feb. 6 | USeATOilo io occdeecieiss .cchee P 
Empire Steel pr.......... 47 | 2500,000 | 6cum/ 88. A. July, 1908 
oe ere 90 Feb. 18 | 1,000,000 1% 8: ov., '1908 
Fay & Egan pr........... ee | gata | ,000.000 | 7cum)} 1 ; Nov., 1908 
General Electric......... 158 —% May 12 | 65,167,000 2Q. Oct., 1908 
Harbison-Walker......... 16% —% | Jan. 20 | 18,000.000 Oct., 1907 
Harbison-Walker pr..... ta Beart > | —9.6'0,000 | 6cum| 1% Q. Oct.. 1908 
International Pump...... 32 +1% June 2 | 17,787,300 1 April, 1 
International Pump pr...) &2 +2% 13,885,000 | 6cum| 1%Q. Ov., 1908 
Lackawanna Steel.,...... 48 —2. March 11 | 84,971,400 |  —«_—ss[eveveseccceslocccccees see 
Lake Sup. Corp.......... 13 +n Oct, 7 | @OSROR 1 | Teasnescccocslansanvbant 
New York Air Brake..... 92% —1% | June 18 | 8,012,500 | 8 2Q. Oct., “i007 
Niles-Bement-Pond....... eee oe Feb. 5 8,500 000 | 6 1% Q. Dec., 1908 
Niles-Bement-Pond pr....100 | ..... | 2,000,000 | 6cum/ 1%Q. Nov., 1908 
Otis Elevator Co........ 39 March 16 |_ 6,156,600 1%8. A. |April, 1908 
Otis Elevator Co. pr..... a Rea Ree | §,449,500 | 6n.c.| 1% Q. Oct., 1908 
Penn. Steel......... vee] BO | ween May 11 | 10,750,000 | _—_| -s-c--cevecdlescesccosens 
Penn.Steel pr........ .. Ee ieee | 16,500,000 | 7n.c.| 3%8.A. |Nov., 1908 
Pittsburg Coal Co........; 144 | + % Feb. 10 pO eee erry Nov., 1906 
Pittsburg Coal Co. pr....| 48% | —1% | 27,080,800 | 7¢ 1% April, 1905 
Pressed Steel Car...... 43% 4% Feb. 19 | 12,500,000 3 ug., 1 
Pressed Steel Car pr...... 99% | +% | 32,500,000 | 7n.c.| 1% Q Nov., 1908 
PR ee pe OLE, Nov. 11 | 100000000 | 8 2 ?: Nov., 1908 
Railway Stl. Spring...... 44 +1 March 5 | 18,500,000 | 28.A RSE 
Railway Stl. Spring pr...| 101% —% 13,500,000 | 7cum| 1¥Q Sept., 1908 
Rep. Iron & Steel ........ 26% —% Oct. 21 | BUIGRO00 | | -cscesicrsadelecocccosenes 
Rep. Iron & Steel pr. ..| 86 —% | 20,416,900 | 7 cum 1%°- April, 1908 
Sloss-Sheffield ............ 78 —% | Marchil | 10,000,000 1 “ 
Sloss-Sheffield pr......... 110 + X% 6.700.000 | 7n.c.| 1% Q. Sept., 190 
U.S. Pipe & Fdy......... 30% + % | June 2 | 12,500,000 | 4 1Q. ’ 
U. 8. Pipe & Fdy pr.. 76% 41% | | 12,500,000 | 7n.c.| 1% Q. Sept., 1908 
U7, eC cat bdsnagehs.eos | 54% . .. | April 20 | 508,802,500 | 2n.c ¥%Q. +» 1908 
U. S. Steel pr riabeeeheos’ 112% +% 360,281,100 | 7cum| 1% Q. Nov., 1908 
ee ear 102% + w* 463,798,000 Sa” bag aees 
Va. Iron, Goal & Cke. 64 ait Nov. 17 | We Res eee pes epee 
Westinghouse Elec ....... 88% -_ ae 24 23 938,200 | 10 2% 8: Cet., 1907 
WestighouseAirBrake . 112 | +1 6 | 14,000,000* 2%Q. |Oct., 1908 

1 





Copper Stocks. 


New York.—Amailgamated Copper 
closed 83%, a net loss of 1%. 
Boston.—Butte Coalition closed 27, 


no change; Calumet & Arizona closed 
118, a net loss of 14%; Calumet & Hecla 
closed 675, a net loss of 5; North Butte 
Mining closed 84%, net loss of %; 
Quincy Mining closed 95, a net loss of 1. 
Financial Notes. 
Elevator Co. declared 
dividend of 1% 


the 
per 


The Otis 
regular quarterly 

















_ Par value “of. shares, 8100, except | those starred ”. $50 


quarterly dividend of 1% per cent pay- 
able Jan. 11; the Canadian General 
Electric Co., Ltd., the quarterly rate of 
2% per cent on common, payable Jan. 
1; the American Iron & Steel Co., the 
quarterly dividend of 1% per cent each 
on common and preferred, payable Jan. 
1. The New York stock exchange au- 
thorities have decided to close Saturday, 
Dec. 26, so that the exchange will be 
closed from Thursday afternoon, Dec. 
24, until Monday morning, Dec. 28. 
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NEWS FROM MANY INDUSTRIES 


New Buyers:— 


The Chauvet & Coulter Co., New 
York City, machinery, with $75,000 
capital stock, has been incorporated 


by Joseph J. M. Chauvet, John W. 
Coulter and James T. Dowdalls, 247 
Center street, New York City. 

The Henderson-Willis Welding & 
Cutting Co., St. Louis, has been in- 
corporated by W. D. Henderson, P. 
F. Willis and Leonard Henderson, to 


manufacture and deal in tools, ma- 
chinery, etc. The capital stock is 
$5,000. 

The American Specialty Co., 194 
East 154th street, Harvey, IIl., has 
been chartered to manufacture me- 


chanical tools, machinery and devices, 
with $15,000 capital stock. H. L. 
Mills, E. M. Adams Thomas C. 
Stobbs are the incorporators. 

A charter has been granted to the 
Butler Electric Clutch Co., Yonkers, N. 
Y., to manufacture electric clutches, with 
$50,000 capital. The incorporators are: 
William W. Butler, Martin E. Thew, 
Yonkers, Clarence Alexander, 523 West 
134th street, New York City. 

Articles of incorporation have been 


and 


filed by the Massachusetts Iron & 
Steel Co., Worcester, Mass., to man- 
ufacture and sell iron and steel, with 


a capital of $40,000. Victor D. Papi- 
neau is president and treasurer, and 


Ralph W. Hill, clerk, both of Web- 
ster, Mass. 
The Radley Steel Construction Co., 


Hornell, N. Y., mechanical and civil en- 
gineer, manufacturer of engines, machin- 
ery, tools, etc, with $50,000 capital 
stock, has these incorporators: John 
J. Radley, Robert T. Brooks and Wil- 
liam Worth Pease, 624 East Nineteenth 
street, New York City. 

The National Separator & Machine 


Co., Boston, to manufacture and sell 
machinery of all kinds with $50,000 
capital stock. John Lyman Porter, 


991 Massachusetts avenue, Cambridge, 
Mass., is president and treasurer, and 
Henry W. Taplin, 132 St. Botolph 
street, Boston, is clerk. 

A charter has been granted to R. 
Hamilton & Sons, Inc. Brooklyn, to 
manufacture brass articles, castings and 
models, with $12,000 capital stock. The 
incorporators Robert Hamilton, 
Joseph Hamilton, David A. Hamilton 
and John W. Hamilton, 24 Hicks street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

A charter has granted to the 
Union Metallurgical Co., New York 
City, to manufacture alumina and alum- 


are: 


been 


inum, with $150,000 capital stock. The 
incorporators are Wiljam F. Cox, 135 
Madison avenue; Stanley R. Ketcham, 
5 Nassau street, and George L. Lewis, 
27 Pine street, New York City. 

The Bayonne Foundry & Machine 
Works, Bayonne, N. J., mechanical and 
electrical engineer and machinist, with 
a capital of $20,000, has these incorpor- 
ators: William B. Stull, 55 Broadway, 
Bayonne, N. J.; Joseph F. Duggett, 
Charles Wesley Richmond, George EI- 


fers, No. 7 Bodine street, Richmond, 
mY. 
Articles of incorporation have been 


filed by the Wilkinson Valve & Supply 
Mfg. Co., Geneva, O., to manufacture, 
sell and deal in all kinds of valves, etc. 
The incorporators are Jacob Knupp, 
Geneva, O., George Wilkinson, Batavia, 
N. Y., and E. L. Squire, Wilmington, 


Del. The capital stock is $200,000. 
With $250,000 capital stock, the In- 
ternational Iron Co., San Diego, Cal., 


has been incorporated for the purpose 
holding, selling and mort- 
gaging iron mines and iron claims. The 


of owning, 


incorporators are Leslie J. Webb, Leroy 
A. Wright, Hugh G, Gwyne, Clyde L. 
Reed .and E. V. Winnek, all of San 
Diego, Cal. 

A charter has been granted to the 
Anti-Crucible Mfg. Co., St. Louis, Mo., 
to manufacture deal in furnaces, 
etc., with a capital stock, fully paid, 
of $50,000. Those interested are: 
Peter B. Gibson, C. F. LeFavor and 
John E, Bishop, St. Louis, Mo., D. M. 
Jackson and John T. Aiken, Bloom- 
ington, Ill. 

The Williams Brass Foundry, Brook- 
lyn, has been incorporated to manufac- 


ture plumbing and sanitary fixtures and 
stock is $7,000, 


and 


castings. The capital 
and the incorporators are: Nathan 
Rothstein, Liberty avenue, and Barbey 


street; Philip Cutler, 787 Bedford ave- 
nue; Samuel Cutler and Paul Cutler, 515 
Park avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

The L. Helmuth Co. New York 
City, has been incorporated to act as 
sales agent for manufacturers, mills, 
etc., and to manufacture iron and steel 
and articles of same, with $40,000 capi- 
tal. Those interested are: Oliver C. 
Field, 784 Broadway, Frederick S. Mar- 
sell and Herbert G. McLear, 402 West 
136th street, all of New York City. 

The Breckwoldt Mfg. Co., Newark, 
N. J., has been incorporated with $35,- 
000 capital stock. The company will 
manufacture iron, steel, tin, copper, gal- 


yanized iron, G. Q. Dean, 1628 Amster- 








dam avenue; Fred Knowlton, 527 East 
147th street, and A. F. Breckwoldt, 125 
West Forty-fifth street, all of New 
York City, are the charter members of 
the company. 

New Construction:— 

The Temple Iron Co. has replaced 
the old casting house at its furnace 
at Temple, Pa., with a new structure. 

The Germantown Tool Works, 85 
Armat street, Philadelphia, has 
vited estimates for a three-story fac- 
tory building, 60 x 80 feet. 

The Union Iron Works, Spokane, 
Wash., will build a new boiler shop, 
80 x 100 feet, the building to be of 
thoroughly equipped. 


in- 


brick and 


The N. & G. Taylor Co. has 
planned to construct a large ware- 
house at Cumberland, Md., for stor- 


ing its manufactured tin plate products. 

Capitalists of Wrightsville, Pa., 
have completed arrangements for the 
erection of an iron foundry along the 
river front, this being the fourth like 
industry in the borough. 

The Great Western Smelting & Re- 
taken out a 
building permit to a one- 
story brick foundry to cost $35,000, at 
712-724 West Forty-first street. 

The Western Steel Car & Foundry 
Co., Chicago, 136th street and Ontario 
avenue, has been issued a building per 


fining Co., Chicago, has 


construct 


mit for a one-story shop, estimated to 
cost $14,000. 

The Interstate Sales & Construc- 
tion Co., of Buffalo, which has leased 
the plant of the ‘Coleman Iron Works 
at Savona, N. Y., is making plans for 
extending and increasing the business. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad Co. has 
begun the construction of a new boil- 
er shop 80 x 280 feet, of steel and 
brick, to be added to its shops at 
Renovo, Pa. The new shop will be 
equipped with hydraulic machinery. 

The Empire Foundry, Oakland, Cal., 
has begun the, erection of its new 
plant on Second street, its former site 
having been sold to a railroad com- 
pany. The building will be 75 x 100 
feet, and will cost $2,500. 

The addition to the machine shops 
of Hudson & Sharp, Green Bay, Wiis., 
is fast nearing completion, having been 
under construction since early in the 
summer. The new addition is 60 x 70 
feet. A traveling crane has been in- 
stalled to run the entire length of* the 
shop, and as soon as the building is 
finished a heavy lathe will be in- 
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stalled. The front part of the build- 
ing will be used move especially for 
floor working, most of the machintry 
used “remaining in the rear of the 
building. The addition will make the 
Hudson & Sharp shops the 
in the city, and they 
favorably with any machine shop in 
that part of the state. 

The Clyde Iron Works, Duluth, 
Minn., is making additions to 
its plant—one an iron shed, 40 x 50 


largest 


will compare 


three 


feet, for storage another, 


20 x 140 feet, for storing hoisting en- 
and still another, 15 x 50, all 


purposes; 


gines; 
fireproof. 

C. D. Hillman announces that he 
has sold to Lapham Bros., of Pitts- 
burg and New York, three acres of 
land at Boston Harbor between Ta- 


coma and Olympia, Wash., on which 
the buyers expect to construct an iron 
works. 

The work of rebuilding the nail 
mill of the Williamsport Iron & Nail 
Co., Williamsport, Pa., which was de- 
stroyed by fine Oct. 5, is going stead- 
ily forward. It is designed that there 
will be no partitions in the new build- 
ing, but that it will be all one room. 

The Cranberry Furnace Co., which 
blew in its stack at* Johnson City, 
Tenn., Nov. 28, had completed some 


improvements to the plant. The stack 


had been relined, one of the three 
stoves had been extended 10 feet 
higher and an additional stove had 
been erected. 

The Oklahoma School Desk Mfg. 


Co., Cherokee, Okla., has arranged for 
building an iron foundry and machine 
shop to be run in connection with its 
In the foundry’ the 
the desks 


present plant. 


iron castings for will be 


made. The building is to be 60 x 80 
feet. 

Announcement is made _ that the 
American Iron Works, Des Moines, 


Ia, has purchased 66 feet facing East 
First street and adjoining its property 
for $6,000. Plans are being drawn 
for placing thereon a_ brick 
to cost probably $5,000, which will be 


building 


largely used as a stock room. 

The contracts for rebuilding the 
plant of the Columbus Machine & 
Foundry Co., Columbus, Miss.,_ re- 
cently destroyed by fire, have been 
awarded, Lindewood & Prichet being 
given the contract fur the brick work 
and C. M. Gibson the wood work. 
The plant will be larger than the old 
one and will cost about $25,000. 

The Alabama Consolidated Coal & 
Iron Co. is making extensive improve- 
ments at its furnace plant at Irona- 


Ala. This includes a new con- 


ton, 
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denser to cost about $50,000, and a 
new washer. <A decision is being 
awaited as to the building of a pipe 
line and possibly a new pumping sta- 
tion. 

The erection of the building of the 


Dundee Brass Mfg. Co., Dundee, N. 


Y., is being completed, the interior 
being finished this week. Machinery 
is to be installed at once, and it is 


expected that by Jan. 1 the company 
will begin the manufacture of brass 
fixtures. 

The new tube mill of the Parkes- 
burg Iron Co., Parkesburg, Pa., which 
has been in course of construction, is 
rapidly nearing Recent 
trials of the gas and the 
Buckeye engine, which provides pow- 
er for the electric generator, have 
proved satisfactory, and the plant will 


completion. 
producers 


be making tubes shortly. 

George W. Thomas and William G. 
Bridges have leased a strip of ground 
45 x 150 feet fronting on the Penn- 
sylvania railroad, at Johnstown, Pa., 
from John M. McConaughy, on which 


they plan to construct a_ foundry. 
With this end in view, they are or- 
ganizing a stock company and pro- 
pose to have their plant in opera- 
tion in the early spring. 

The American Concentration Co., 
manufacturing mining concentrating 


machines. has closed a_ contract 


through which it has come into pos- 
session of an old cat works at Basic 
City, Va. to which it will move its 
plant from Joplin, Mo. The _ Vir- 
ginia plant will be equipped with the 
Missouri plant’s machinery, and will 


be ready for operating Jan. 1. 

A meeting of the stockholders of 
the G. W. Fleming Co., Bradford, Pa., 
machinist and founder, was recently 
held to arrange for increasing the cap- 
ital stock and adding to the size of 
the shop and foundry, this being ne- 


cessitated by the large receipt of or- 


ders. The company manufactures 
light drill presses and brass fittings 
for plumbing and locomotive gage 


cocks. 

The building of a new foundry plant 
at Vesper, Wood county, Wis., in 
which John Hayes and C. R. Gglds- 
worthy are interested, is being active- 
ly prosecuted. The main buildings 
will be of brick, 60 x 100 and 60 x 
200 feet, and the engine room, 35 x 
45 feet. It is expected that the struc- 
ture will be ready for occupancy May 
1. The company will manufacture 
punches, shears and clevises. 

The Frink Pyrometer Co., Colum- 
bus, O., is equipping a_ three-story 
building in North Third street with 
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manufacturing machinery. The com- 
pany will manufacture the Frink pyzo- 
meter, an instrument indicating tem- 
peratures from 300 degrees below zero 
to 5,000 degrees above zero. By this 
instrument, temperatures can be ac- 
curately registered by simply pressing 
a button from the office. F. J. Frink 
is treasurer and general manager of 
the company. 

The two large buildings for the 
Ohio Seamless Tube Co., Shelby, O., 
the contracts for which were recently 
awarded to the McClintic-Marshall 
Construction Co., it is planned will be 
completed this winter. The main 
building will be 180 x 360 feet, and 
the second building will be but little 
smaller. This is the new enterprise 
projected by Shelby capitalists, who 
bought the site of the old tube plant 
from the National Tube Co., the build- 
ings of which were burned last win- 
ter. 

The new machine shop of the Smith 
& Winchester Mfg. Co., South Wind- 
ham, Conn., is being completed, and 
shortly be enclosed. The main 
building is one story, but of usual 
four-story height, 80 x 210 feet, of 
concrete, brick and steel with a gravel 
roof. A three-story brick and steel 
pattern building at the rear of the 
shop buildings is 50 x 90 feet; a 
blacksmith shop, 30 x 30 feet, adjoin- 
ing, and an employes’ wash room, 30 
x 30 feet. The company manufactures 
laundry and paper machinery. 


will 


General Industrial:— 


The Advance Radiator Co., Syra- 
cuse, Ind., has increased its capital 
stock to $100,000. 

The plant of the Southwestern 


Bridge Co., Joplin, Mo., is being ad- 
vertised by the federal court for sale, 
Dec.. 22. 

The new plant of the Middletown 
Foundry Co., Middletown, Pa., poured 
its first heat Dec. 3, which proved suc- 
cessful. 

The New Steel Co., Mar- 
shall, Mich., has increased its capital. 
stock to $25,000 from $13,500, and a re- 
organization was also effected, F. F. 
and J. H. Dobbins selling their inter- 
ests to S. C. French. 

The International Harvester Co., 
Chicago, announces that the building 
which it occupied and which was re- 
cently noted as damaged by fire, was 
a leased structure which the Harves-— 
to re- 


Process 


ter company does not intend 
build. 

The stockholders 
Hogshead Machine 


Ky., recently elected 


of the Gilmour 
Co., Owensboro, 
the following 
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officers: President, Samuel W. Thomp 
kins; secretary and treasurer, John 
Gilmour; vice president, W. F. Ax- 
ton, of Louisville; Richard O. Flynn 
Jr. and Silas Rosenfeld, of Owens- 
boro, directors. The company will 
establish office headquarters at 
Owensboro. 

The Florence Iron Works Co., 
Florence, Colo., has been incorporated 
by A. M. Parnell, -E. McDonald and 
W. E. Perkins, with a capital of $75,- 
000, to take over a foundry and ma- 
chine shop at Florence. The Florence 
gas engine will be the principal out- 
put of the company. 

The E. E. Souther Iron Co., Wells- 
Mo., has increased jits capital 
stock from $60,000 to $100,000, to 
cover the cost of its new factory 
building recently completed. Its of- 





its 


ton, 


fices have also been removed to the 
new site at Kienlan and Hamberger 
avenues, Wellston. 


The Snyder & Baker Stove Works, 
Belleville, Ill., advises that it is re- 
building the structure which was re- 
cently destroyed by fire. In addition, 
it is putting up a brick building 50 x 
100, which will be used as a polishing, 
plating and buffing department. It 
plans to be ready for operating this 
new department about Feb. 1. 

Mirabeau Sims, Samuel Caufman, 
and John Baldt, the latter two pro- 
prietors of the Penn Pattern Works, 
Front street and Concord avenue, 
Chester, Pa., have formed a partner- 
ship for the operation of a _ brass 
foundry. The firm is removing ma- 
chinery from the lower floor of the 


pattern works, and will install brass 
working machinery there. 
Robert Wetherill & Co., Chester, 


Pa., have secured contracts for about 
$100,000 of machinery, that were let 
by the Allentown Portland Cement 
Co., which is about to erect a cement 
plant at Evansville, near Reading, Pa. 
The cement company plans a similar 
plant for Allentown after the Evans- 
ville works are completed. 
i] The A. O. Kehm Casting Co., Bir- 
mingham, Ala., advises that its foun- 
dry will be equipped for heavy cast- 
ings, such as are used in blast fur- 
nace and mine work. The main build- 
ing is 30 x 90 feet, with a lean-to 
on either side, and has a traveling 
crane, cupola of 10 tons per hour ca- 
pacity, an electric power plant, and a 
thoroughly equipped pattern shop. 
The Tropenas Steel Co., New Cas- 
tle, Del., advises that the new build- 
ing, 90 x 180 feet, which is now under 
roof, will be used at the beginning of 
operations for various temporary pur- 
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coke. 


poses, such as machine and pattern for pig iron and Mr. Hey- 
shop work and probably cleaning of ward still retains the agencies for 
castings. It is expected that the alloys, etc. above mentioned and 
plant will be put into partial operation these will now be handled jointly 


early in the new year. through the firm of Walter-Walling- 


The directors of the Capitol Lock- ford & Co. Andrew J. MacEwan, of 
Nut & Washer Co., Columbus, O., are Thos. R. Heyward & Co. has also 


formulating a plan of re-organization accepted a position with Walter-Wal- 


of the company with a smaller capi- lingford & Co., and will act in the 
talization. The company recently went same capacity as heretofore with 
into the hands of a receiver, but some the first mentioned company. 


members of the board of directozs John T. Cawley has taken charge of 
hold that the company is solvent. the Pittsburg office of the Ernst Wie- 
What steps will be taken have not ner Co., New York, manufacturers of 
been decided upon as yet. industrial railways and equipment, and 


is located at 911 Union National Bank 
building. 


Receivers for the Penn Shovel Mfg. 
Co., Warren, O., under the sanction 
of the federal court, have leased the 


plant to O. E. Krueger, M. H. Joy, Fires:— 


Matthias and Robert Slater, all of The plant of the Columbus Bolt 
Pittsburg, for a period of 90 days. Works Co., Columbus, O., was dam- 
The lessees will operate only the aged Dec. 7 to the extent of about 
rolling mill department and if at the $3,000, of which $1,500 was on the 
end of the period their plans work building and the remainder on ma- 
out, the plant will be turned over to chinery. 
them. The office building of the Inter- 
The Moline Plow Co., Moline, Ill, national Harvester Co., Springfield, 


O., was damaged by fire Dec. 9, the 
loss ‘being placed at $4,000. 


advises respecting its recent fire which 
partially destroyed the building of the 
Nebraska-Moline Plow Co., at Oma- 
ha, that the contract has been let for 


TRADE PUBLICATIONS. 





the re-construction of the building, MOTOR TRUCKS.—The Curtis Motor Truck 
with two additional stories, making o., Decatur, IIl., has distributed bulletin No. 
the structures six stories high with :. describing Curtis motor trucks for electric 

: service, The bulletin is devoted largely to a 
basement, 132 feet square. A _sprink- denesigtion. of the chepe of the company sad 
ling system will be put in and the the details of various operations, and to the 


process of manufacture. It also presents illus- 
trations of a wide range of trucks of various 


new building made modern in every 
way. 


. types, together with specifications, 

A. P. Schraner, 430-438 Prospect “jrypRAULIC RAMS.—Columbia hydraulic 
avenue, N. W., Cleveland, pattern- rams are described in bulletin R-5, issued by 
maker, advises respecting his recent the Columbia Steel Co., Portland, Ore. The 
fire that, aside from damage by water bulletin shows the construction of the ram, 
on patterns and stock to the extent of presents tables of sizes and capacities, direc- 

i tions for setting up and operating, and pre- 
$1,000, no serious loss was suffered. sents a list of uses to which the ram is pe- 
It is now operating with its full culiarly adapted. The bulletin also includes 
force of 27 men. While repairs were hydraulic tables, showing the friction of water, 
being made, Mr. Schraner accepted ischarge of weirs, etc. 

; STEEL LOCKERS.—The Berger Mfg. Co., 
the generous offers of the Electric Gnton, ©. is distributing a small booklet il. 


Controller & Mfg. Co., the Standard Sale 
Pattern Co., and the Taylor & Boggis 


Foundry Co., of the use of their shops. 


steel for clothing, for use 
in factories, stores, mills, etc. Both the sheet 
steel and expanded metal device are described. 


lustrating 


OILERS.—The Gem Mfg. Co., Pittsburg, 

ape Pa., is distributing catalog No. 5, describing 

Trade Notes:— the Gem line of oilers for bench and engine 
Thos. R. Heyward, Jr., of the firm room use. An extensive line of oilers and 


oil cans for all uses are shown, together with 


of Thos. R. Heyward & Co., former- 


ly Daft Heyward & Co., Inc., Pitts- @ line of oilers and torches, also lamps for 
2 ‘ og S railroad use. 

burg, exclusive sales agents in that “\iiri~G MACHINES, DIE SINKERS 

territory for Frank Samuel, Philadel- ,Np pROFILERS.—Milling machines, die 


ia, or 1e insdale andar sinkers and profilers are described in a hand- 
ph f tl “Dinsdale” standard ke d profil described hand 
English 80 per cent ferro manganese, some 40-page, 9 x 12-inch catalog issued by 
. : the Pratt & Whitney Co., Hartford, Conn. 
spiegeleisen and other alloys, has — 7 
pies y*, The catalog describes an extensive line of 


accepted a position with the firm of 
Walter-Wallingford & Co., of Pitts- 
burg and Cincinnati, and will assist 


together with various 
line of Lincoln 
and die sinking 


hand milling machines, 
parts for the same, and a 
milling machines, profilers, 


B. A. Wallingford Jr. and H. O. machines, together with a No. 2 vertical spin- 

. : dle machine, which is only made to order. 
Price in the management of the Specifications, tables of dimensions, and gen- 
Pittsburg office of that firm in the era; descriptive matter comprise the subject 
handling of their various agencies matter of the text. . 














